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PAPERS. 


en 


The Language of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
as bearing upon its Authorship. 





BY PROF. FREDERIC GARDINER, D.D. 





HE following investigation was originally entered upon without 
much hope of obtaining certain results, but yet with the desire 
to leave,no stone unturned that might throw any light upon the 
much-vexed question of the authorship of the Ep. to the Heb. 
Similar investigations have already been made by many, but it was 
preferred to undertake this independently. In the course of the 
examination some points have been noted which seem worth record- 
ing, and even negative results have their value, sometimes affording 
a basis for positive conclusions. 

It may be well to say at the outset, that it is not proposed here to 

‘go over again the ground traversed by Delitzsch in his commentary 

‘ on this epistle in comparing its phraseology with that of S. Luke, nor 
yet that of Liinemann, controverting the opinions of Delitzsch, and 
himself contrasting the style of Hebrews with that of S. Paul, in the 
introduction to his commentary ; but to make more of a purely verbal 
examination, although, of course, this must sometimes touch upon 
paths already trodden. 

In comparing the language of one book of the N. T. with that of 
others, the relative length of the different books must be kept in 
mind. The following table gives the number of lines in each of the 
books as printed in Griesbach’s manual edition of 1805 : — 


Matt. 2285 2Cor. 561 1 Tim. 222 * 2 Pet. 151 
Mk. 1419 Gal. 277 2 Tim. 164 1 Jno. 244 

Lk. 2432 Eph. 305 Titus 92 2 Jno. 30 
Jno. 1843 Phil. 202 Philemon 43 3 Jno. 29 
Acts 2389 Col. 197 Heb. 656 Jude 67 _ , 
Rom. 881 1 Thess. 189 Jas. 221 Rev. 1138 

1 Cor. 846 2 Thess. 100 1 Pet. 228 
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Or, grouping these books according to their authors: Lk. 4821; 
Jno. 3284; Pauline, 4079; Heb. 656; all others together, 4304. 
For the purposes of the present comparison this gives: Lk. 4821 ;. 
Heb. 656; Pauline, 4079; all others, 7588. Hence, to determine 
the relative frequency of any word, it is necessary to multiply the 
number of its occurrences in S. Luke by 4388 = 1.57; in Heb. by 
if$8 = 11.56; in S. Paul by $3§§= 1.86. There is, of course, a 
certain fallacy in this process. An author may use a word several 
times in a short writing which he would not have used again had the 
writing been extended ; or he may never use a word in twenty pages, 
when he will employ it several times in the twenty-first. Such facts 
must be borne in mind, but the above process seems to be the only 
means of making a comparative statement in figures. Throughout 
this paper, for convenience in using concordances, etc., I have taken 
the Zext. Rec., as sufficiently accurate for the purpose, except where 
the contrary is expressly noted. 

One obvious means of estimating the comparative richness of the 
vocabulary of a writer is by observing how many of his words are 
peculiar to himself. Peculiar words, indeed, are often required by 
peculiarity of subject, and may often be what is called accidental. 
Still, when the number of them in any writer is unusually large, the 
fact has its value. Now if one examine the table of “ Words peculiar 
to individual N.T. writers,” given in Thayer’s Grimm’s N.T. Lexi- 
con, he will be struck with the fact that the writings of S. Luke and 
the Ep. to the Heb. abound in peculiar words above all others. 
Excluding words occurring in quotations from the LXX (which have 
no bearing upon the characteristics of the writer), and also excluding 
words which depend on Var. Lect., we find that the number of such 
words in the Gospel of S. Luke is 249, in the Acts 414, in the Ep. to 
the Heb. 147,? while even the Apocalypse, with all its peculiar sub- 
jects and remarkable imagery, has but 116, and none of the other 
books, except Matt. (114), reach as high as 100. This fact suggests 
that the writer of Heb. was distinguished, ‘like S. Luke, from the 





1 Appendix IV. pp. 698-710. I have preferred to take these statistics from 
this accurate and scholarly work ; they vary only slightly from similar tables pre- 
pared by myself more than thirty years ago. In my own tables, however, I had 
noted whether, and how often, these words occur in the LXX, and also certain 
other facts concerning them, to some of which I may have occasion to refer. 

2 This number is increased by some curious mistake to 217 in a note by the 
late Dr. Ezra Abbot, generally so scrupulously exact, in Smith’s Bible Dict. (Amer. 
ed.), p. 1025, note d. 
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other N.T. writers by a peculiarly rich vocabulary ; but as soon as 
the comparative length of the books is taken into consideration, the 
suggestion falls to the ground. S. Luke’s Gospel has one peculiar 
word to every 9.76 lines, Acts one to 5.77, Heb. one to 4.45 ; but 
1 Tim. has one to every 3 lines, 2 Tim. one to 3.22, Titus one to 
2.97, Jas. one to 3.5, and so on with several of the other shorter 
epistles. In no book, however, of nearly equal or of greater length 
is the proportion so large as in the Heb. except in the Acts. So also 
if the whole writings of any author be taken. S. Luke in both his 
works together has 724 words peculiar to himself, or one to every 
6.66 lines ; S. John has only 244, or one to 13.46 lines ; S. Paul 777, 
or one to 5.25; Heb., as already said, one to every 4.45 ; while all 
the other writers added together have 378, or one to 11.38. One 
general conclusion may be drawn from these facts: that the results 
of statistics depend very much upon how they are manipulated. Yet, 
on the whole, the first impression of every reader is confirmed, — 
that S. Luke and the author of Heb. excel the other N.T. writers in 
the richness of their vocabulary; but in view of the peculiar sub- 
jects treated in the epistle, it does not seem that this peculiarity is 
sufficiently marked to form the basis of any important inference. 

The concordance may next be examined from another point. May 
not some indication of authorship be found in the number and char- 
.acter of the words common only to S. Luke and Heb., to S. Paul and 
Heb., and to the other writers and Heb. respectively? First, in re- 
gard to number. There are 34 words common to S. Luke and Heb. 
and found nowhere else ; to S. Paul and Heb. 46; to all others and 
Heb. 28. As the “other writers” contain nearly twice as much 
matter as either S. Luke or S. Paul, it is evidently necessary to change 
these numbers in proportion to the length of the writings to bring 
out the real state of the case. The relative numbers are as follows : 
common to Lk. and Heb. 53.5 ; to S. Paul and Heb. 85.56 ; to other 
writers and Heb., as before, 28 ; or nearly twice as many common to 
Heb. with S. Luke, and more than three times as many with S. Paul 
as with other writers. This fact tends, of course, to connect this 
epistle with both S. Luke and S. Paul, but especially with the latter. 
It quite falls in with the vacillating opinion of Origen (notwithstand- 
ing his strong remarks on the difference of style between this epistle 
and the Pauline writings), and with the report he gives of the tra- 
ditions current in his day, sometimes attributing it to S. Paul, while 
elsewhere he says, ‘‘the account that has come down to us is various, 
some saying that Clement, who was Bishop of Rome, wrote it ; others 
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that it was Luke, who wrote the Gospel and the Acts.” It also helps 
to explain the statement of his predecessor, Clement, that “the Ep. 
to the Heb. was, indeed, Paul’s, but in the Hebrew language, as first 
written to the Hebrews ; but Luke carefully translated it into Greek 
and published it for the Greeks. On which account the same color- 
ing of language is found in this epistle and in the Acts of the Apos- 
tles.”? We are not here concerned with the external testimony to 
the authorship, nor with the manifest improbability that this epistle 
should be a translation; but there was certainly something in its 
language which associated the epistle in the minds of the Alexandrian 
scholars of the third century with the writings of S. Luke as well as 
of S. Paul. 
‘ But much more important than the mere numerical statement is 
the character of some of these common words. In the large majority 
of them, indeed, there is nothing noticeable; for they have nothing 
characteristic, and many are used but once by each of the writers, 
and that apparently without any special design. A few, however, are 
worthy of more consideration. The noun xatamavoi1s and the verb 
katamavw, Which might be expected to be frequent enough, are used 
only in Lk. and Heb., the noun once in Lk., 8 times in Heb.; the 
verb 11 times in Lk., 3 times in Heb. ; or, together, 12 times and 11 
times. The noun péroyos is used once in Lk., 5 times in Heb., and 
nowhere else; while the verb peréyw is used 5 times by S. Paul, 
3 times in Heb., and by no other writer. AvariOeua: occurs 3 times in 
Lk., twice in Heb., and nowhere else. ‘Svvayrdw is used 4 times in 
Lk., twice in Heb., and not elsewhere. The word for s/arv in Greek 
writers has either form, derpov or doryp, and both are common in the 
LXX. The former is used exclusively by S. Luke (3 times), and also 
in Heb., where, however, it occurs but once ; doryp, however, is ex- 
clusively used by all the other N.T. writers, by S. Paul 3 times, by 
others 21'times. On the other hand, évdecxvuse occurs twice in Heb., 
g times in S. Paul, and in no other writer. The verb edapecréw 
(occurring 3 times) is peculiar to Heb., as is also the adverb evapé- 
orews, while the adjective eddpearos occurs once in Heb. and 7 times 
in S. Paul, being found nowhere else in the N.T. The striking adverb 
épazag, not found in any other N.T. writer, occurs 3 times in Heb. 
and twice in S. Paul. The verb .Aarovpyéw with the nouns Aeroupyia 
and Aerovpyds and the adjective Aeroupyixds, though common enough 





1 Origen, Hom. in Hebr., preserved in Euseb. Zecl. Hist. vi. 25 ad finem. 
2 Clement Alex. Hyfost. in Euseb. Eccl, Hist. vi. 14 prope initium. 
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in the LXX, and apparently sufficiently often called for, are used in 
the N.T. only by S. Luke, S. Paul, and in Heb. The verb occurs 
only once in each of them; Aerovpyia is used once by S. Luke, 
3 times by S. Paul, and twice in Heb. ; Aerovpyds 3 times by S. Paul, 
twice in Heb.; while Aetrovpyixds occurs only once in the last; 
t.e. the whole group is used twice by S. Luke, 7 times by S. Paul, and 
6 times in Heb., and none of them anywhere else. The much more 
important word peoirys is used only in S. Paul and Heb., 3 times in 
_ each. The same is true of duodoyia, a word which might have been 
expected more frequently. There seems to be nothing peculiar about 
the word dvediopos found only in S. Paul (3 times), and in Heb. 
(twice). The words wade and wadevrys also occur only in these 
writers, the former 4 times, the latter once in S. Paul; the former 
twice, the latter once in Heb. We are surprised to find such a word 
as mAnpodopia. only in these writers, in each of them twice, The 
remarkable word tmrdcracis, afterwards in a different sense of so 
much importance theologically, is also found only in these writers, 
in S. Paul 3 times, in Heb. twice. 

Now this examination of common words has some value, unless it 
can be, at least in some degree, paralleled by words common to 
Heb. and the other N.T. writers. I do not find that it can be. On 
turning to the list I find but two words common only to any or to all 
. of them and to Heb., occurring more than once in each, and of 
course a single occurrence of a word is of small value. One of these 
is the purely accidental word €@dou0s, used twice in Heb. and 7 times 
elsewhere (5 times in Rev.), and the other is the more important 
word Barrios (always in the plural, = purifying ablutions) used 
twice by S. Mark and twice in Heb. 

Whatever value there may be therefore in this examination of 
common words is much increased by the almost entire absence of 
any such relation with the other N.T. writers. It seems to point, 
as far as it goes, to some sort of relation between the three writers 
S. Luke, S. Paul, and the author of Heb., and especially of the 
two latter. 

We may now turn to other words of wider range which yet have 
something in their usage tending to show the style of the writer. 
The verb épyouat with its various compounds, dz’-, éx’-, éé-, eio-, xat’=, 
wap-, and rpocépxouat is naturally used more frequently in narrative. 
Making allowance for this, we are surprised at its relative frequency 
in Heb. and its infrequency in the Pauline epistles. The proportionate 
numbers are: Heb. 519 ; S. Luke, 656 ; S. Paul, 16g ; all others, 708. 
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If the particular compound ecivépxouor be taken by itself, the pro- 
portionate numbers are: Heb. 196; S. Luke, 133; S. Paul, 7; all 
others, 91. It is relatively much more frequent in Heb. than any- 
where else, it is common in S. Luke, but almost entirely avoided by 
S. Paul. 

AapBdvw and its compounds ém-, and wapaAapBdvw have a similar 
variable usage. They are also relatively much more frequent in Heb. 
than anywhere else, much less common in S. Luke, and still less so in 
S. Paul. The proportionate numbers are : — 


Hesrews. S. LUKE. S. PAUL. ALL OTHERS. 


AopBavw. . . 196 80 61 157 
le ee: 19 4 4 
jmapa- . « « + 139 I 20 25 

Together. . 369 100 85 186 


U 
It is noticeable that S. Luke almost entirely avoids the compound 
with zapd, and S. Paul that with éxi, while Heb. uses them all with 
peculiar frequency. 

While S. Matthew habitually designates heavenly things by the 
genitive plural rv ovdpavav or by the dative év rots ovpavois and is 
somewhat followed by other writers, Heb. and S. Paul employ these 
forms very little, and are almost alone in availing themselves of the 
compound adjective émovpdyos for the same purpose. S. Luke uses 
this word only once; Heb. 6 times; S. Paul, 12 times; all others, 
twice. On the other hand the simple ovdpdyos is not used at all in 
Heb. and S. Paul, but occurs twice in S. Luke and 4 times elsewhere. 

The distinction between the words Aadety and Aé€yev is generally 
recognized, and both are common enough. The only point to be 
noted is their frequency relatively to each other. Heb. uses them in 
the proportion of 1: 2; S. Paul, the same; S. Luke, 1 : 34; all others, 
1:7, nearly, Heb. and S. Paul are alike, S. Luke varies from them 
considerably, but far less than other writers. 

The adjective pdves and its adverb pdvoy are used in Heb. only 
3 times; by S. Luke, 17; S. Paul, 49; all others, 44. The Hebraistic 
mpoowrov, SO very frequent in the LXX, curiously occurs 27 times in 
S. Luke ; it is found in Heb. but once, while S. Paul uses it 27 times, 
-and all others 22 times. So also pjya is a common enough word ; 
but in its Hebraistic sense, corresponding to "9", @ ¢hing, the 
subject matter of speech or command, its use is confined to S. Luke 
(8 times), and does not occur in Heb. or elsewhere. Both irdpxw 
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and troorpépw are favorite words with S. Luke. The former occurs 
in his writings 34 times, is not found at all in Heb., is used by S. Paul 
11 times, and only 4 times elsewhere ; the latter is used by S. Luke 
31 times, and elsewhere is used only once in Heb., once by S. Paul, 
and once by S. Mark. On the other hand, xarepyd{ouor is a Pauline 
word (21 times), never used in Heb., and but 3 times elsewhere 
(Jas. 2, Pet. 1). The use of the comparatives xpeicowy and mAciwv 
with the superlative wAeioros on the contrary is far more common in 
Heb. The comparative numbers are: for xpetoowy Heb. 150; 
S. Luke, 0; S. Paul, 7 (he also uses the adverb xpetocoy once) ; all 
others, 2. For zAciwv, rAcioros, Heb. 46 ; S. Luke, 42 ; S. Paul, 19; 
all others, 17. 

I do not recall any other words of this kind, the usage of which 
affects the point. The inferences to be drawn from this examination, 
if any, are somewhat contradictory. They certainly do not point to 
the authorship of this epistle by either S. Luke or S. Paul as they 
might be expected to do if such were the fact. There are some 
striking similarities of diction; but the differences are at least quite 
as important. ; 

It is now time to consider those particles, adverbs, and prepositions. 
which bring out the habits of expression of each writer. While it is: 
not proposed to enter into points of grammatical construction any 
farther than they are necessarily involved in the use of these words ;. 
yet in considering them, it is well to bear in mind that there: is a: 
striking similarity of grammatical construction between S, Luke andi 
the Ep. to the Heb. Every one in the study of the N.T: grammars. 
must have observed how often reference is made to this.fact. Butt-- 
mann, ¢.g. (§ 130, p. 142),/ remarks in regard to a certain.construction, 
“the language of the N. T. however, especially that of Luke and of’ 
the Ep. to the Heb., is not so far removed from the ordinary Greek 
as not to avail itself of this advantage.” Again, he speaks of another: 
classical construction (§ 144, p. 299) as having “in: the N. T. in the: 
case of AavOdvey and its associated verbs. almost completely dis-. 
appeared, only a few instances of it being adducible (almost ex- 
clusively from Luke and the Ep. to the Heb.).” Again, speaking 
of pév... 5¢, he says, “In the use of these two particles the N. T. 
writers, especially Luke, the author of the Ep. to the Heb., and 
Paul, are by no means unpractised.” Similar observations are 
frequent. Delitzsch has collected in his commentary on the epistle 





1 Buttmann’s Gram. of N.T. Greek, translated, etc.,.by J. H. Thayer. 
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all that need be said of such similarities. They seem to show only 
that S. Luke and the author of our epistle agreed in using rather more 
classical constructions than were generally common to the other N. T. 
writers; but as this might easily have been the case with many 
Christian writers of the Apostolic age, they do not point to an identity 
of the writers. What is needed for that purpose is individual 
idiosyncrasies or differences, and such difference in the use of the 
optative between S. Luke and Heb. has been pointed out by Dr. 
Harman (this Journal, Dec. 1886, p. 10). The optative mood occurs 
66 times in the whole N. T. — 32 of them in the Pauline writings ; it 
occurs but once in Heb. It is almost always “ used to express a wish 
or prayer except in the writings of Luke.” 

The adversative éAAa is common enough everywhere, not even the 
shortest epistle being without more than one instance of its use ; but 
it is much less frequent in S. Luke and in Heb. than anywhere else. 
A table of the proportionate use of this and several other words is 
given belcw. *AAAyAwy, common enough elsewhere, is found but 
once in Heb. The particles dy and éay are so much confused in the 
Var. Lect. that they may best be taken together, édy wy and éavzep, 
however, being noted separately. In the use of &é Heb: nearly 
doubles the usage of S. Paul, but he uses it three times as often as 
S. Luke, and S. Luke more than twice as often as the other writers. 
In the use of 867: there is more uniformity between the three writers 
as distinguished from others, though Heb. is still in advance. 


HesreEws._ S, LUKE. S. Pau. ALL OTHERS. 





DAd. . . . 185 107 255 246 
GApAow . . . IT 31 14 40 
dv, édv . . . 127 146 116 286 
cavppo oo. we II 26 41 
favrep. . « - 3 —_ —_ — 
er cergares (7 | 19 56 8 
ee 12 19 4 


These words, as far as their indications go, on the whole point to a 
writer of Heb. different from any of the others. 

In the use of the pronouns of the first and second person and of 
both numbers S. Paul, as might be expected, is most abundant, but 
the author of Heb. is singularly shy of them. He was far less dis- 
posed than any other N.T. writer to bring forward the personality of 
either himself or his readers. This fact has been noticed and an 
explanation offered based upon the character of the work as more of 
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a treatise than of a personal epistle ; but this explains too much, since 
the personal pronouns, though relatively infrequent, are still very 
common. Moreover, there is no apparent reason why the character- 
istics of a treatise should be found in this epistle rather than, e¢.g., in 
that to the Romans (where they occur with characteristic frequency), 
except in the preferences of the writers. The proportionate numbers 
spe Hesrews. S. LUKE. S.PauL. ALL OTHERS. 
First person. . 462 491 913 594 
Second person . 705 III5 1581 1318 


6 
Together. . 1167 1606 2494 Igt2 


St. Paul, then, uses these pronouns together far oftener than others, 
and particularly more than twice as often as the author of Heb., who, 
though making absolutely very frequent use of them, yet relatively 
employs them far less than any one else. The case of the third person 
is peculiar, since its frequent and redundant use is one of the marked 
characteristics of the N. T. diction; yet here, curiously, S. Paul is 
found.to use it less than half as often as Heb. The same is true of 
the demonstrative éxeivos; but in the use of the reflective éavrds 
S. Paul is largely in excess. The proportionate numbers are :— 


Hesrews. S. LUKE. S. PauL. ALL OTHERS. 


airds . . . . 323 298 150 417 
éxelvos . . - 94 104 41 173 
éaurés. . . . 150 129 221 120 


The difference in the use of these pronouns between Heb. and 
S. Luke is not very great, but this is in marked contrast with that of 
S. Paul, and decidedly differs from that of other writers. In the use 
of ovros Heb. is strongly differentiated from S. Luke, but less so from 
S. Paul. The proportionate numbers are: Heb. 485 ; S. Luke, 749; 
S. Paul, 524 ; all others, 631. 

The words of a pronomial character, ddXos, érepos, ris interroga- 
tive and ris indefinite, have some marked peculiarities in their usage, 
though the testimony of statistics varies in regard to each of them. 
The proportionate numbers are : — 


Hesrews. S.LuKE. S.PAuL. ALL OTHERS. 


Gros. . « 23 27 56 105 
érepos. 2 - e) 9 58 58 12 
ris (interrog.) . 116 261 56 168 


tes (indef.) . . 243 108 262 135 





SS 


in SS SS SS 


SF ne 


= eS Se SS 
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Hebrews and S. Luke are not far apart in the use of dAXos ; S. Paul 
employs it oftener than both of them together, and the other writers 
collectively more than twice as often as S. Paul. On the other hand 
érepos is used with exactly the same frequency in S. Luke and S. Paul, 
less than one quarter as often in the other writers, but much more 
abundantly in Heb. than in any of them. The interrogative ris is 
used less than half as often in S. Paul as in Heb., and less than half 
as often in Heb. as in S. Luke, other writers on the average being 
intermediate between Heb. and S. Luke; while the indefinite ris is 
most common in S. Paul, nearly as much so in Heb., far less so in 
other writers, and least ofall in S. Luke. 

Taking the words éxacros, rowitros, and rogovros, proportionate 


numbers are : — Hesrews. S. Luke. S.PAuL. ALL OTHERS. 
é&aoTros . . « 58 25 go 19 
towvTos » .« « 58 _12 61 15 
Tovovros . . . 58 6 2 a. 10 


That is, they are all used in Heb. with exactly the same frequency, 
while they vary widely in the others. In regard to the last the usage 
_ of both S. Luke and S. Paul is unlike that of the Heb., and the fre- 
quency of the other two is different in S. Luke from that in S. Paul. 
It seems unnecessary to make further examination of words of this 
class. They show a marked individuality and difference in the usage 
of the several writers ; and it is to be remembered that Heb., Acts, 
and the later epistles of S. Paul must have been written at no great 
interval of time apart. 
Let us now take the particle e with its various combinations «i xai, 
ei py, elye, ef 5 yn, el py te, wep, el wus, ei re, and ei ris. Only the 
first two of these combimations occur in Hebrews at all. The actual 


numbers are : — HesREws. S. LUKE. S. PAUL. ALL OTHERS. 

Ke ae 65 125 112 
eixat. . 6 I 3 16 2 
oe I 13 28 51 
dye we. ee _— 5 — 
d&pyp. . 2 — 5 I 8 
d@pyte . 1. 2. — I 2 _— 
dmep. +. es = _ 5 I 
dmws. 2. 2. 2. I 3 _ 
oo ee ale EE as _ 53 2 
ats’. 2. oe eo 5 32 20 

Total. . . 16 270 196 


aa) 
Do 


or, proportionately. . 185 402 196 
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S. Paul, therefore, greatly exceeds all others in the use of these 
particles, while the difference between the others is not so great, 
although S. Luke is most sparing of all in their employment. 

Adverbs of space are very sparingly used by S. Paul, with an approach 
to equality between Heb. and S. Luke, but twice as often by other 
writers. For éxei, diov, ov, wov, and ade, taken together, the propor- 
tionate numbers are : Heb. 82 ; S. Luke, 93 ; S. Paul, 26 ; others, 186. 

In the various particles and adverbs of negation I do not find on 
the whole any noticeable peculiarities, although pydeis and pdé occur 
each but once in Heb., while the former is common both in S. Luke 
(31 times) and S. Paul (33 times), as well as in other writers (22 
times), and the latter less frequent in S. Luke (11 times), and common 
in S. Paul (29 times) and other writers (21 times). But the word 
xupis is used frequently enough in Heb. to be considered characteristic ; 
far less by St. Paul; least of all by S. Luke. The proportionate 
numbers are: Heb. 150; S. Luke, 1; S. Paul, 28; all others, ro. 

The particles wey and dé have already been alluded to. They 
would naturally be more common ‘in narrative ; but as between Heb., 
S. Paul, and the other epistles, they are relatively most frequent in 

' Heb. The same thing is true of the conjunction re,-which is more 
common in S. Luke and S. Paul than in other N. T. writers. 

IId\wv is comparatively rare in S. Luke, but equally common in 
Heb. and S. Paul.. Proportionate numbers are: Heb. 116; S. Luke, 
13; S. Paul, 116; all others, 94. 5 

The use of 7 is very rare in Heb., whether as a disjunctive con- 
junction or as a term of comparison. In the latter sense it occurs 
but once, and in the former only 4 times, two of which are in quota- 
tions from the LXX, and a third in a more than doubtful reading. In 
all the other N. T. writers it is very common, and most of all in S. Paul. 
In the use of waAAov, however, though S. Paul still exceeds, Heb. most 
nearly approaches his usage. The causal conjunction éeé is far more 
frequent in Heb. than anywhere else. The proportionate numbers 
(including all instances of 7 in Zext¢ Rec.) are: — 


HEBREWS. S. Luke. S. Paut. ALL OTHERS. 


Sos Ne eae 127 219 132 
padX\ov . . . 69 20 87 20 
cf re © a 3 20 5 


Whether in its interrogative, or its other use, ras is almost wholly 
avoided in Heb., occurring but once (interrogatively), while it is 
common enough in S. Luke (27 times), S. Paul (40 times), and 
other writers (51 times). 
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Both iva and 6r are used very often by S. Paul and the other 
writers, and much more sparingly in Heb. ; but S. Luke uses fva much 
less than half as often as Heb., while he employs ér. much more than 
half as often again. The proportionate numbers are: — | 


HEBREWS. S. LUKE. S. PAUL. ALL OTHERS. 


re 100 379 339 

Gm 2s so 008 373 519 683 
The un-Attic particle xa$ws, the adverbs ovrus, ace’, dorep, and the 
conjuction dere, all especially appropriate to trains of reasoning, are 
very various in their usage by the different. writers. Proportionate 


numbers are : — 
HEBREWS. S. Luke. S. Paut. ALL OTHERS. 


Kas. 2. 6 « 92 44 143 58 
oUrws . . « + 104 78 125 17 
ee ae 28 — 14 
domep. 2 « s+ 35 8 30 17 
wore . 2 6 .) 6OTE 17 73 32 


The following table of the proportionate numbers of the prepositions 
shows that while Heb., S. Luke, and S. Paul all use them considerably 
more freely than the other writers (S. Paul most freely of all) there is 
considerable variation between them in the employment of each 
particular preposition, one preferring a construction with one pre- 
position and one with another. They are all used by all except that 
Heb. alone never employs ovy unless in composition, while S. Luke 
uses it oftener than any one else. 


Hesrews. S.LuKe. S. PAut. ALL OTHERS, 


dr6: . . 3. 266 366 201 190 
Ma ss oe 162 526 141 
ex, €& . 6 «243 149 391 354 
Mle 52a eee 386 246 396 
Karta » . « «© 416 215 352 105 
perd . . « 2 266 203 136 243 
mapa . . « » 116 99 14 88 
jmepi «2 6 « 254 165 95 139 
mpos . « » « 220 474 268 250 
ouv e e ° . Reus 118 q1 12 
trép . . es 139 24 199 25 
tr6 5 1 ww 104 124 132 67 


Total . . . 2545 2485 2691 2010 
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. It may be thought that all this tedious examination is not worth 
the trouble. It goes to show — what has always been noticed by 
every reader — that the style of the epistle is unlike that of S. Paul ; 
but if it also show, as it seems to do quite as clearly, that it is unlike 
that of S. Luke too, something has been gained. It makes it 
improbable, at least, that S. Luke wrote the epistle to give expression 
to the ideas and arguments of S. Paul. 


It remains now finally to examine words of another class. There 


are many words and groups of words so peculiarly appropriated to 
certain ideas or shades of thought, that the use or non-use of them 
indicates pretty clearly the habitual thought of the writer. If he use 
them habitually, the phase of truth which they represent must have 
been one of its prominent aspects in his mind ; or if he very seldom 
employ them, then that aspect of truth was not the predominant one 
from his point of view. Such words or groups of words are of very 
different degrees of importance ; but even those of inferior significance 
help to complete the picture of the writer’s mental habits, and it is 
therefore well to examine all which are in any degree characteristic. 
The group dyardw, dydirn, and dyaryros is noteworthy. They are 
very common in the Pauline writings, but are rare both in S. Luke 


and in Heb. In fact only one of them, dyamyros, occurs at all in the © 
Acts, and none of them are ever used by S. Luke except in recording ~ 


the words of others. So also of the Heb. Of the 5 instances of 
their use, two are in quotations from the LXX. They are common 
enough in other writers, but are especial favorites of S. John. Of the 
154 instances in “ other writers,” 109 are in S. John, so that the words 
may be called Pauline and Johannean. Their rarity in S. Luke and 
Heb. may be partly explained by the fact that dydzry is an exclusively 
biblical word, and that dyamdw also is used in a higher sense in the 
sacred than in profane writings. Still they were common words in 
the Christian community, and they mark a distinction in thought 
between S. Luke and Heb. on the one side, and S. Paul and the 
rest of the N. T. on the other. The actual number of instances of 
their use is: Heb., 5 times; S. Luke, 15; S. Paul, 135; all others 
(Jno. 109), 154; but if we exclude from the enumeration all quota- 
tions from the LXX, and all record of the words of others, the 
numbers become: Heb. 3; S. Luke, 0; S. Paul, 132; all others 
(Jno. 43), 87. The comparison is too obvious to call for propor- 
tionate numbers. As an appendix to this group it may be mentioned 
that d:Aéw never occurs in Heb., is used only twice by S. Luke, twice 
by S. Paul,.and 21 times elsewhere, 15 of which are in S. John. 
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The word dSeA¢ds is somewhat like the previous group in that it is 
used most frequently by S. Paul, and next to him by S. John; it is, 
however, also common enough both in S. Luke and Heb. Propor- 
tionate numbers are: Heb. 116; S. Luke, 126; S. Paul, 247; all 
others (Jno. 93), 116. 

A word especially appropriate to Heb., and one which might 
have been expected there very often, dywaopds, occurs but once, while 
it is used 8 times by S. Paul, and is not found in the rest of the N.T. 
On the other hand afye, which we might have expected frequently 
in S. Paul as well as in Heb., is very common in the latter and not at 
all so in the former. Proportionate numbers are: Heb. 231 times; 
S. Luke, 31; S. Paul, 24; all others, 44. Here, from the nature of 
the writings, we may not be surprised at the commonness of the word 
in Heb. ; but its comparative rarity in S. Paul is remarkable. His sub- 
jects led to it, and had it come to his mind as readily as it did to that of 
the author of Heb., it must have occurred in his writings much oftener. 

The group of words, dA7Oea, dAnPys, dAnOivds, dAnDds, and drAnBevu, 
which we are accustomed to consider peculiarly Johannean, is also 
very frequent in S. Paul, but comparatively rare m S. Luke and Heb. 
The actual numbers are: Heb. 4 (dAnOwds 3 times, dA7Oea once) ; 
S. Luke, 12; S. Paul, 55; all others, 114 (of which S. John, 95). 

The word dzécroXos is used but once in Heb., and that in reference 
to Christ, in which sense it is never used in the other epistles. On 
the other hand, it is found in its ordinary meaning 34 times in the 
Pauline, and 4 times in the other epistles. This may be due in part 
to the anonymous character of the epistle. 

Of the group doOeveia, doOevéw, doOevnpa, and doBevys, only two 
-occur in Heb. — do@eveia (4 times) and doOevys (once). The actual 
occurrences of the whole together are: Heb. 5 times; S. Luke, 15 ; 
S. Paul, 43 ; all others, 21 ; or proportionately, Heb. 58 ; S. Luke, 23 ; 
S. Paul, 90; all others, 21. This is evidently an especially Pauline 

class of words. 

The words of opposite signification, BéBoatos, BeBardw, BeBaiwors — 
very infrequent in the LXX —do not occur at all in S. Luke, and are 
relatively far more frequent in Heb. than anywhere else. The pro- 
portionate numbers are: Heb. g2 times; S. Luke, 0; S. Paul, 15 ; 
elsewhere, 3. Evidently S. Paul preferred to dwell upon weakness, 
the author of Heb. upon strength. 

There is a similar contrast between the verb éArifw and the noun 
€dmis on the one hand, and the verb éwayyéAoua: and the noun 
érayyeAia. on the other. KAnpovoséw, xAnpovoyia, and xAnpovomos are 
most common in Heb. The proportionate numbers are : — 
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Hesrews. S. LuKE. S. Pau. ALL OTHERS. 


€\rifw and Amis. «S69 20 100 10 

traryyeopas and \ <2 16 57 9 
émayyedia . . 

kAnpovopéw, KAnpovopia, e 104 “ 33 8 
kAynpovopos. . . 


Together . . . 381 47 190 27 


It is plain that while the author of Heb. dwelt much more upon the 
brightness of the future than any other writer, he preferred to speak 
of it in the light of promise and of inheritance, while it rested in 
S. Paul’s mind more as a hofe. This is the more noteworthy because 
the ideas of sonship and of adoption are very common in S. Paul. 
He alone uses the word viofeoia 5 times. 

The words #épa and oyepov are curiously infrequent in a writer 
of the present urgency of S. Paul, and are relatively most common in 
S. Luke and Heb., but most so in the last. In proportion the 
numbers are: Heb. 278 ; S. Luke, 207 ; S. Paul, 100 ; all others, 153. 
That is, Heb. uses them nearly three times as often as S. Paul. 

The names for God and for our Lord are used by the various 
writers with much difference, and with an evident preference in each 
of them for his own accustomed word. The proportionate numbers ~ 
(which can take no note of periphrases) are as follows : — 


HesBrREws. S. LUKE. S. PAuL. ALL OTHERS. 


Ogos . . « s 774 463 1016 419 
Kipus . . . 185 335 524 213 
*Inoots . w S.SO50 255 405 519 
Xpirrds . . . 150 69 562 102 


In all cases S. Paul uses these words most freely (about twice as 
often as anybody else), except that in the case of “Iycois he is 
exceeded by “other writers” as a result of the large amount of 
narrative contained in them. Qéos is used in Heb. next in frequency 
to S. Paul, but with a long interval between them, and very much 
more often than elsewhere. Kvpwos is used least frequently in Heb., 
while “Incots and Xpiorés are employed there, one with exactly the 
same frequency as the other, though S. Luke, S. Paul, and the other 
writers employ them very unequally, one preferring one, and another 
the other. The use of these words is so much a matter of habit, 
habit alike of writing and of mode of thinking, that these facts go far 
to differentiate the writers. 
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Kypvypa, xjpvg, and xypvcow are none of them ever used in Heb. — 
For the others proportionate numbers are : S. Luke, 27 times ; S. Paul, 
35; all others, 20. 

The group xavydopat, xavynua, and xavyyors is almost exclusively 
Pauline, occurring in his writings 58 times, while it is nearly absent 
from Heb., only xavynya being used, and that but once. These words 
do not occur in the other N.T. writers except 3 times in Jas. So 
also AoyiLowat and paxpobvpia are especially Pauline. They each 
occur only once in Heb. The first is found twice, the second not at 
all in S. Luke ; but AoyiZouor occurs 34 times in S. Paul, 4 times in 
other writers, while paxpoOvpia is used by S. Paul 10 times, and only 
3 times elsewhere. 

Mav@avw is used 16 times by S. Paul, only once each by Heb. and 
S. Luke, and 7 times elsewhere. TapaxaAéw and wapaxAyors are much 
more frequent in S. Paul’s writings than elsewhere, but in this case he 
is more nearly approached by Heb. than by others—yet with a great 
difference. Proportionate numbers are: Heb. 81; S. Luke, 54; 
S. Paul, 137; all others, 22. The word mpooevyy occurs in Heb. but 
once, and zpocevyopat not at all. This is a noteworthy omission in 
our epistle, although it is also true that they are not used by S. John, 
except mporevyy 3 times in Rev. The two words are found in S. Luke 
and S. Paul each 33 times, and in the other writers 43 times. The 
words odpgé and capxtxds are favorites of S. Paul. They occur 7 times 
in Heb., 6 times in S. Luke, 102 times in S. Paul, and 46 times (of 
which one-half are in S. John) elsewhere. Proportionately Heb. uses 
them about two-thirds as often as S. Paul, and nearly twice as often 
as all other writers together. The group dpovéw, ppdvnua, and dpdvyots 
is characteristic. None of them are found at all in Heb., and they 
occur but twice in S. Luke, and twice in the other writers (Matt. 1 ; 
Mk. 1; in parallel passages), both in the record of the words of 
others ; but S. Paul uses them 31 times. (He uses dpdvnya, however, 
only in Rom. — 4 times.) A word used in a figurative sense espe- 
cially characteristic of S. John (31 times), ¢&s, never occurs in Heb. 
It is used 16 times by S. Luke, 12 times by S. Paul, and ro times by 
other writers. It is more or less used by every N.T. writer except 
the author of Heb., and S. Jude in his very short epistle. Xacpw is 
also used by every other writer (S. Luke, 19 times ; S. Paul, 27 times), 
except Heb. and S. Jude. S. Paul greatly delights in the word xdprs, 
and in the idea conveyed by it; he never wrote an epistle without it, 
and uses it 101 times. In Heb. it is found 8 times, in S. Luke 24, 
in all others 22, not occurring in the first two Gospels. 
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The foregoing list is somewhat long of words characteristic of 
phases of thought which are especially favorite with S. Paul, and 
either wholly unused or much less frequently employed in Heb. A 
corresponding list may be made of other words especially common in 
Heb., but less used by S. Luke and S. Paul. Before going to this, 
however, a few words are to be considered which in their frequency 
of usage are characteristic of all three, or of two of these writers as 
distinguished from others, although with some differences between 
them. 

Most prominent in this latter class is vouos, which we are accus- 
tomed to think especially Pauline. It is indeed used much oftener 
by S. Paul than by any other writer, yet it also occurs in Heb. with a 
frequency distinguishing that epistle from any other writing. The 
proportionate numbers are: Heb. 162; S. Luke, 44; S. Paul, 227; 
all others, 33. Nevertheless, the assimilation here is more apparent 
than real; for S. Paul employs it chiefly of a method of salvation, 
while it refers in Heb. mostly to a definite collection of statutes. In 
the same way ziorts is usually regarded as a characteristically Pauline 
word. It is relatively much more common in Heb.;.for the pro- 
portionate numbers are: Heb. 369; S. Luke, 42; S. Paul, 262; all 
others, 43. But here also there is a shade of distinction in the force 
of the word as used by the two writers ; St. Paul’s zioris is reliance. 
upon Christ as the means of salvation in opposition to the law and 
the works of the law, while in the Hebrews it is only a general 
reliance on God’s grace and promises. In this connection morevw 
must be mentioned, though belonging in the former category. The 
proportionate instances of its use are: Heb. 23; S. Luke, 76; 
S. Paul, 100 ; all others (of which S. John, 99), 143. It is therefore 
a comparatively rare word in Heb. The adjective mords, which 
ought perhaps hardly to be considered in this connection, is used 
proportionately, in Heb. 58 times; S. Luke, 6; S. Paul, 61; all 
others, 23. Ieé@w somewhat associates the three writers together, 
although most frequent in Heb., occurring proportionately, in Heb. 
58 times; S. Luke, 33; S. Paul, 43; all others, 6. The group 
maideia, mardevTys, and madevw is neither very common nor very re- 
markable ; yet, except zatdevw once in Rev., it is confined to these 
three writers; Heb. 8 times; S. Luke, 4; S. Paul, 8. Swveddw and 
cuveidnors are used proportionately: Heb. 58; S. Luke, 8 (all in 
Acts) ; S. Paul, 37 (but cvvedéw only once) ; all others, 4. The 
word owrnp, though used by S. Luke 4 times, St. Paul 12, and by 
others 8 times, never occurs in Heb. ; but this is not remarkable, as it 
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is not found in the much larger books of Matt., Mk., and Rev. ; more- 
over, it should be taken in connection with owrnpia and cwrjpuov, 
which also do not occur in the first two Gospels, but are found in 
Heb. 7 times, S. Luke 13, S. Paul 19, and all others 9 times. This 
would give them a relatively greater frequency in Heb.; but they 
are also common words in S. Luke and S. Paul. The word yyy, 
while a little more common relatively in Heb., is yet frequent enough 
in S. Luke and other writers, though not a favorite with S. Paul. 
Proportionate numbers are: Heb. 69; S. Luke, 57; S. Paul, 29; all 
others, 54. 

This leads to the third class of words — those which, embodying 
certain sets of ideas, are characteristic of Heb. in distinction from 
other writers, especially S. Luke and S. Paul. One of these is the 
idea of witness, expressed by padprvp, pdprus, paptupia, papTupiov, 
paptupew, and paptipoyat. This group of words is especially common 
in Heb., and much less frequent in S. Luke and S. Paul. It is also 
very common in S. John. The proportionate numbers are: Heb. 
127; 5. Luke, 45 ; S. Paul, 50; all others (of which S. John, 80), 96. 
The word rafts is so naturally called for in the argument of Heb. that 
there is nothing remarkable in its occurring there 7 times, while in all 
the rest of the N. T. it is found but three times (S. Paul twice, S. Luke 
once). The group réAcos, reAadrys, TeAcdw, TeA€iws, TeA€ciwors, and 
teXewrys, is more significant. The words do not occur with great 
frequency, but they mark a distinct Christian thought, and are rela- 
tively far more common in Heb. than anywhere else. The propor- 
tionate numbers are: Heb. 162; S. Luke, 8; S. Paul, 19 ; all others, 
20, one-half of which are in S. John. The perfection and finality of 
Christian truth as set forth in this epistle comes out in the frequency 
of the use of these words as clearly as in its general scope ; but it is 
difficult to suppose that the epistle to the Galatians, e.g., which does not 
contain any of these words, could have been written by the same author. 

But by far the most important word in this connection is iepevs, 
with its various derivatives, dpxvepeds, tepareia, ieparevpa, and dpxtepa- 
tuxds. The last two of these are of little importance, as ieparevpa 
occurs only twice, in S. Peter, and dpxteparixds only once, in Acts ; 
also iepre‘a occurs only once each in Lk. and Heb., and nowhere else. 
Altogether, iepevs and its compounds and derivatives occur 159 times, 
but are never once used by S. Paul.’ The actual numbers are, for 





1 The word iepoupyotvra (am. Aey.) in the highly figurative passage, Rom. xv. 
16, is no exception, being derived not from fepets, but from iepés. 
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iepevs: Heb. 14 times; S. Luke, 9; S. Paul, 0; all others, 9; for 
dpxtepe’s, Heb. 17; S. Luke, 37; S. Paul, o; the other Gospels, 68, 
but never elsewhere. ‘This is a remarkable fact. In view of S. Paul’s 
arguments in the epistles to the Romans and to the Galatians, and in 
view of the frequency and emphasis with which he insists, in all his . 
epistles, upon the sacrificial character of Christ’s death, it seems to 
show that his mind was so absorbed in dwelling upon the value and 
power of the sacrifice that he was not in the habit of thinking or 
speaking of Christ as also Himself the Sacrificer. Redemption came 
to his thought through the medium of the Victim by whom Jit was 
obtained, but not through that of the Priest who offered the Victim. 
This is the more striking from the fact that he often speaks of Christ 
as giving Himself, offering Himself, and the like ; but always for the 
purpose of bringing out the voluntariness and the love of the act, and 
never with any allusion to its priestly character. The line of reason- 
ing in the epistle to the Hebrews was thus quite foreign to the habitual 
thought of S. Paul, and therefore if, in accordance with the general 
conclusion of nearly all modern criticism, as well as with much of 
ancient testimony, we reject his authorship, such similarity of language 
to his acknowledged writings as exists must be accounted for in some 
other way. 

On looking back over these various words, with their difference of 
usage, it is plain that they are not perfectly of accord in their indica- 
tions. This was to be expected. I have endeavored, in this part of 
the examination, to select only words characteristic of thought, and 
to note every word of this kind in regard to which there is any con- 
siderable difference of usage ; yet so many words are used by every 
writer accidentally, as it were, and not because they are characteristic 
of his habits of thought, that much allowance is to be made. Still, 
the investigation seems to me to afford a sufficient basis for some 
probable conclusions. I confess that I entered upon it with a preju- 
dice. I supposed beforehand that it would result in showing Pauline 
thoughts and reasoning, but the phraseology of S. Luke, and thus 
would confirm a very ancient and still somewhat popular hypothesis, 
that the epistle was actually written by S. Luke to express ideas and 
arguments received from S. Paul. The result has been to change my 
views. There are characteristic words, both style-words and thought- 
words, characteristic alike of S. Luke and S. Paul, sometimes of one, 
sometimes of the other, sometimes of both ; and these must be taken 
into account in any theory of the authorship. But they are not more 
than might be expected in any writer belonging among the com- 
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panions of a leader of such magnetism and power as S. Paul. I see 
nothing in them to prove, hardly even to suggest, actual authorship. 
On the other hand, there are many words and groups of words 
expressing ideas very prominently in the mind of the author of this 
epistle, which must have appeared also in the writings of S. Paul had 
the thoughts of this epistle been derived from him, but which are not 
found there. Of course, no man expresses all his ideas in any one 
epistle, nor the same ideas in every one he writes ; but the difference 
here is more radical. As one mind now is more affected by one, and 
another by another of the various aspects of Christian truth, so the 
differences here go to show that the mind of the author of the Ep. to 
the Heb. was not affected in the same way as S. Paul; for Hebrews 
is scarcely more unlike the epistles in which S. Paul addressed believ- 
ing Jews than the speeches recorded in Acts xiii., xxii., and xxviii., in 
which he spoke to his still unbelieving countrymen. This leaves us 
free to accept the author’s own statement, that instead of being, like 
S. Paul, one who had received his apostleship “not of man, neither 
by man, but by Jesus Christ, and God the Father” (Gal. i. 1), he 
was of that number who had received through the medium of others 
that Gospel“ which at the first began to be spoken by the Lord, and 
was confirmed unto us by them that heard Him” (Heb. ii. 3). 

This is not the place to mention those broader differences between 
the Pauline writings and the Hebrews which have always attracted 
attention : the difference in the rhetorical fiow of the discourse ;! the 
habit of S. Paul of keeping his argument by itself, and only at the 
conclusion of the whole adding the practical exhortations which flow 
from it, while the author of Heb. continually breaks the course of his 
argument by interposing much practical matter at each stage; the 
methods of quotation, S. Paul quoting more freely, and often from 
the Hebrew, while the author of this epistle is quite closely confined 
to the LXX; and other differences of habit which have been pointed 
out. But these are to be borne in mind in connection with the 
examination here made. 

Not to leave the matter with these purely negative results, it may 
be well to say a fewewords in conclusion in regard to the probable 
author. They must be brief, since the purpose of this paper has 
already been completed. 





1 See on this Liinemann, Com. on Heb., Introduction, sect. I. (3). The differ- 
ences he notes characterize every part of the epistle alike, the end as well as the 
beginning and middle. 
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It is plain from what has been gaid, as well as from the common 
consent of students, that the author must be looked for among those 
companions of S. Paul who, through prolonged intercourse, were 
likely to have their modes of expression somewhat affected by his 
language. The number of these is considerable, and after so many 
ages of uncertainty, beginning with the earliest discussion of the 
subject, it is not likely that the right one can ever be pointed out 
with certainty. Many modern critics have selected Apollos as the 
most probable author, chiefly because of the facts recorded of him in 
Acts xviii. 24-28, that he “was born at Alexandria, an eloquent man 
and mighty in the Scriptures,” and that after receiving further instruc- 
tion from Aquila and Priscilla, “‘he mightily convinced the Jews, and 
that publicly, showing by the Scriptures that Jesus was Christ.” He 
was certainly personally known to S. Paul (1 Cor. xvi. 12), although 
of the length of time they may have been together we have no infor- 
mation. His being an Alexandrian is thought to explain what some 
are pleased to consider an Alexandrian tone of thought in the epistle, 
and also the fact that its quotations are from the LXX, and accord 
rather with its Alexandrian than its Vatican recension. The force of 
the last point is not obvious. In the meagreness of our knowledge 
of the original LXX, it appears probable that the so-called Alex- 


andrian recension was the one generally current in the Levant, and | 


therefore that this indication, whatever it may be worth, simply points 
to an Oriental author. And so also whatever there may be of an 
Alexandrian caste of thought in the epistle only indicates some one 
familiar with Jewish-Alexandrian literature, and this would include 
almost every educated Jew living in the Levant.’ At all events, 
neither of these considerations seem to have occurred to any of those 
early Alexandrian scholars, Pantenus, Clement, or Origen, who all 
speak of the authorship, the last at some length and with discrimina- 
tion. The theory of Apollos’ authorship has, however, this great 
advantage: that no line of his remains to compare with our epistle. 
It has also these disadvantages : that it never occurred to any ancient 
author, but was first suggested by Luther; that there is no evidence 
of any prolonged personal intercourse between him and S. Paul; and 
that there is nothing to connect him with any especial interest in, or 





1 But that the style indicates that the Epistle was not actually written by an 
Alexandrian may be gathered from the non-use of the optative mood. See the 
reference to Dr. Harman on p. 10. He remarks, “ This is presumptive proof that 
an Alexandrian did not write this epistle, as it is not likely that the use of this 
mode in but one instance would have satisfied his fine Greek taste.” 
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familiarity with, the Jewish ritual and temple beyond the simple fact 
that he was a Jew, as was also almost every other writer who has ever 
been suggested. The non-use of the optative is also strongly against 
the authorship of the Alexandrian Apollos. 

Of the other names suggested in ancient and modern times S. Luke 
and S. Clement of Rome seem to be sufficiently excluded by a com- 
parison of the epistle with their acknowledged writings ; the former 
also by the probability that he was a Gentile, the latter by the very 
use he makes of the epistle, apparently as quoting words of another.! 

There is a person, however, to whose authorship one of the very 
earliest witnesses, Tertullian, positively and unhesitatingly testifies, — 
Barnabas.? He has the same advantage with Apollos in having trans- 





1If the question be asked how Clement of Rome should have been so familiar 
with this epistle, the sufficient answer is, that if this Clement be the same with the 
Clement mentioned in Phil. iv. 3, as is altogether probable and as is generally 
asserted in the fathers, they were both companions of S. Paul, though whether 
they were with him at the same time is not known, and so one of them was likely 
to know and value the work of the other. Moreover, nearly all the varying tra- 
ditions about Barnabas concur in speaking of his preaching at Rome, where he 
would have become personally known to Clement, and whence he may have 
written this epistle. If he planted the church at Milan, as is asserted in the title 
and proper preface for S. Barnabas Day in the Ambrosian liturgy, he must have 
passed through Rome on his way. 

2 Tertullian De Pudicitia, c. 20, Tom. II., fol. 1021, ed. Migne. Volo tamen 
ex redundantia alicujus etiam comitis apostolorum testimonium superducers, 
idoneum confirmandi de proximo jure disciplinam magistrorum. Extat enim et 
Barnabee titulus ad Hebrzeos, adeo satis auctoritatis [al.-tati] viri, ut quem Paulus 
juxta se constituerit in ‘abstinentize tenore: “aut ego solus et Barnabas non habe- 
mus hoc operandi potestatem?” Et utique receptior apud ecclesias epistola Bar- 
nabe illo apocrypho Pastore mzchorum. 

It is well known that the Pauline authorship of the Epistle was rejected by many’ 
of the ancients. Eusebius (Zec/. His:. vi. 20) mentions that in the list of Caius, 
Presbyter at Rome (cir. 200), only 13 epistles of Paul are enumerated, and this is 
omitted. It is also omitted in the Muratonian fragment, if that be not the same. 
The Codex Claromontanus (6th cent.) was copied from a MS. not containing 
Hebrews, but gives at the end of Philemon a stichometrical catalogue of all the 
books of the Old and New Tests., and then gives our epistle. In the catalogue, 
however, before Rev. and Acts, and immediately after Jude, is mentioned the 
“Ep. of Barnabas,” having 850 lines. It has been conjectured that by this may 
be meant the Ep. to the Heb.; for 1 Cor. is put down at 1060 lines, and this would 
give, in proportion, very nearly the right length for our epistle, making, according 
to the list given at the ‘beginning of this paper, Heb. 820 instead of 850 lines, 
whereas the spurious “ Epistle of Barnabas” is nearly one-half longer. (See 
Salmon, Jntrod. to the N. T., note at end of xxi., 2d ed., pp. 453, 454.) This 
conclusion is controverted by Liinemann, Jntrod. to Hebd., sect. I., p. 23, ede 
T. & T. Clark. 
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mitted to us no writing with which to institute a comparison (the 
spuriousness of the epistle attributed to him being admitted),! and in 
having been a Hellenistic Jew, likely to have written somewhat better 
Greek than S. Paul. His birthplace also was in the Levant, in Cyprus, 
where he could have had the full benefit of Alexandrian literature. 
Being at Jerusalem he became one of the very early converts to 
Christianity, long before S. Paul, and he was a man of property and 
benevolence ; for although a Cypriote, he had land in Jerusalem and 
sold it to relieve the necessities of the early Christian community 
(Acts iv. 36, 37). A very few writers, indeed, have identified him 
with “ Joseph called Barsabas, who was surnamed Justus,” of Acts i. 
23, and this is countenanced by the Codex Beze and the AXthiopic 
reading BapvaBav; and in this case he must have been an original 
disciple, and would be excluded by the language of Heb. ii. 3. But 
there seems to be no ground for the identification, which, indeed, is 
generally rejected. In Acts iv. 36 the language implies that Barnabas 
is there spoken of for the first time, the names themselves are differ- 
ent, and Barsabas was known by the surname of Justus, which does 
not appear to have been ever given to Barnabas. He is next heard 





1 The following memorandum of the authorities for and against the genuineness 
of the Epistle of Barnabas, and for its date, has been kindly furnished me by the 
Rev. E. C. Richardson, Librarian of the Hartford Theological School : — 

Genuineness, etc. For: Origen, Clement of A., Eusebius, Hieron., Apost. const., 
Voss, Hammond, Pearson, Bull, Cave, Du Pin, Grynaeus, Wake, Lardner, Fleury, 
Le Nourry, Russel, Galland, Less, Rosenmiiller, Muenscher, Staudlin, Danz, Ber- 
tholdt, Hemsen, Schmidt, Henke, Bleek, Rérdam, Gieseler, Nabe, Credner, Bret- 
schneider, Guericke, Francke, Gfrérer, Mohler, Baumgarten-Crusius, De Wette (?), 
Rysewyk, Schneckenburger, Sprinzl, Alzog, Nirschl, Sharpe. Against: Rivet, 
Usher, Menard, Daillé, Papebroch, Calmet, Cotelerius, Le Moyne, Tenzel, Natalis 
Alex., Ittig, Spanheim, Tillemont, Basnage, Oudin, Ceillier, Stolle, Pertsch, Baum- 
garten, Walch, Mosheim, Semler, Schroekh, Réssler, Starke, Lumper, Michaelis, 
Gaab, Lange, Hanlein, Winter, Neander, Ullmann, Mynster, Hug, Baur, Winer, 
Hase, Ebrard, Semisch, Kayser, Reithmayr, Hefele, MacKenzie, Lipsius, Wei- 
zicker, Donaldson, Roberts and D., Riggenbach, Westcott, Se tithe Cunning- 
ham, Funk, Alford. Jnterpolated. Schenkel, Heydecke. 

Date. Reign of Vespasian, Menardus, Ewald, Weizacker, Milligan; 71-73, 
Galland; 70-100, Tischendorf (at first); reign of Domitian, Wieseler, Hilgenfeld, 
Riggenbach. Donaldson, Reuss, Ewald, Dressel, and Ritschl also put it in the 
first century. Papebroch pronounces for some time later than 97, Hefele for 
107-20, Volkmar, Tischendorf (later), Baur, and others, for 119; Tentzel for the 
reign of Trajan; and Hug, Ullmann, Liicke, Neander, Winer, Zeller, and Késtlin 
for some time early in the 2d century, while Heydecke distinguishes into a 
genuine B., 70-71, and an interpolator, 119-121. 
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of as bringing Saul, of whom all were afraid, to the apostles, and 
telling the story of his conversion (Acts ix. 26, 27), showing at once 
the position he occupied and his own moral courage. When tidings 
of the conversion of many Gentiles at Antioch came to the Church at 
Jerusalem, they sent forth Barnabas to take charge of the matter, and 
by his labors “much people was added to the Lord.” The work 
growing too great for him, he sought out Saul at Tarsus and brought 
him to his assistance (Acts xi. 25, 26). Then after a year, the 
Church at Antioch sent Barnabas and Saul to carry their alms to the 
Church at Jerusalem. Having returned to Antioch, they were 
Divinely selected to go forth upon a wider missionary work, and after 
they returned from this, when disputes arose between the Jews and 
Gentiles, they were sent to Jerusalem together, and having obtained 
a favorable hearing before the Council, again returned to Antioch. 
Here are years of closest companionship between Barnabas and 
S. Paul, during all the earlier part of which Barnabas appears as the 
leader, Paul as the assistant. They had often stood together in the 
synagogue to tell to their fellow-countrymen the story of the cross, 
and probably had often discussed with one another the best way of 
presenting truth to the Jewish mind, and they had shared together 
the charge of the numerous Jewish converts. Barnabas must have 
been a man of dignity, for when the people of Lystra took them for 
gods, they selected Barnabas as Jupiter (Acts xiv. 11,12). The com- 
panionship was broken up at the entrance upon another missionary 
journey, by a difference of opinion about taking Mark with them. In 
this case Barnabas, although doubtless influenced by his kinship, 
appears to have been the better judge of character, since at a later 
date S. Paul writes from Rome to Timothy, “Take Mark and bring 
him with thee ; for he is profitable to me in the ministry” (2 Tim. 
iv. 11) ; but however this may be, Barnabas showed in the matter 
independence and determination. He is called by the name of 
“ Apostle” (Acts xiv. 14), and altogether held such a position in the 
Christian community as would make his writing such an epistle a 
proper act. In all that is related of him there is but one faulty act, 
and even this points him out as especially interested in the Hebrews. 
When S. Peter behaved so ill at Antioch and received the sharp 
reproof of S. Paul, in his account of the matter S. Paul says, “the 
other Jews dissembled likewise with him”; and adds as evidence of 
the strength and danger of the defection, “insomuch that Barnabas 
also was carried away with their dissimulation” (Gal. ii. 13, 14). 
Barnabas then was not only a Jew by birth, but had strong sympathies 
with his race. 
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More than this: he was a Levite. The particular line of argument 
adopted in the main part of the Ep. to the Heb. is one which would 
have occurred to few, and scarcely to any who was not familiar with 
the temple ritual. There is no evidence that this was the case with 
Apollos ; but with Barnabas the temple service was a matter of pro- 
fessional duty, as well as the prompting of his devout heart. Indeed, 
an objection to the authorship of Barnabas has been based on this 
very point ;— it is said that the author does not show that nicely 
accurate precision in his statements which might be expected from 
one personally familar with the temple. The points referred to admit 
of easy explanation on other grounds ; but were they better taken, con- 
sidering that the service of the Levites was altogether subordinate to 
that of the priests, and did not lead them into the vdos itself, the 
objection seems hypercritical. It is not unlikely that when Barnabas 
became a Christian he was on duty in the temple precincts, and came 
into the Church among that “ great company of the priests” who 
“were obedient to the faith” (Acts vi. 7). 

The only important objection proposed to the authorship of Bar- 
nabas is, that from the time of Tertullian down, there has never been 
any considerable weight of opinion in its favor. This is easily 
accounted for by.the almost universal acceptance of the so-called 
Ep. of Barnabas as his work. The two could not have been written 
by the same person. But since that epistle has been abundantly 

’ proved to have been the work of another, and is probably of a some- 
what later age, there is nothing to hinder the belief that the devout 
Levite of Cyprus, the early convert to Christianity while still in strong 
sympathy with the Christian Jews, the man of benevolence and wealth, 
and therefore probably of education, by birth the appointed servant 
of the temple, the man of independence and dignity, and yet of such 
tender sympathy as to be surnamed “the son of consolation,” the 
long and intimate companion of S. Paul, and for years in the position 

of his superior, —there is nothing to hinder the acceptance of the 
early ecclesiastical statement that he was also the author of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews. 
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NOTE. 


The great difference in the usage of these “ thought-words ” may 
be presented to the eye by the use of diagrams. Two of these are 
printed on the opposite page, but to avoid confusion only a small 
number of groups can be represented. These must serve for 
examples. The usage of five groups of words is represented on each 
diagram.‘ The writers are given at the top, and directly below the 
number of times the group is used by each is represented by the 
height of the lines. The height for each hundred of instances of use 
(proportionately), is marked in the margin. Thus, the group éyardw, 
éydzrn, d&yaryros, with the corrections mentioned on p. 15, occurs 
in Heb. 35 times, S. Luke o, S. Paul 246, all others 87. 

The following are represented — 


By an ordinary line, 





In the upper diagram, reAedw, réAetos, TeAaLOrys, TeAciwors, TeAELWTHS. 
“ lower “ = KAnpovopéw, kAynpovopia, KAnpovdpos. 





By a plain heavy line, 
In the upper diagram, iepevs, dpxtepeds, iepareia, iepdrevpa, dpxtepatixds. 
*« lower “ ézayyéAopat, érayyedia. 
By a broken line, —— — — 


In the upper diagram, dyardw, dydrn, dyamyros. 
“ lower “ alpa. 


By a dotted line, cece cece eee 
In the upper diagram, éAmifu, éAzis. 
“ lower “  doOevéw, doOeveia, doOévnya, dobevys. 
By a jointed line, — 1 11 — 
In the upper diagram, wapaxadéw, rapdxAyors. 
“ lower “ BeBatdw, BéBatos, BeBaiwors. 


It would be interesting, did space permit, to make similar graphic 
representation of the other groups. 
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The Lives of the Prophets. 





BY ISAAC H. HALL. 





NE of the Syriac manuscripts recently acquired by the Union 
Theological Seminary in New York contains “The Lives of the 
Prophets” by “ Epiphanius of Cyprus,” the “Cave of Treasures,” 
and the “ Creed of the Three Hundred and eighteen Pious and Holy 
Fathers who were assembled by the mediation of the Emperor Con- 
stantine.” The manuscript is a copy, taken recently, by a native 
scribe, from an old manuscript, which contains a collection of Syriac 
compositions, and is evidently the same original from which the 
Sachau manuscript of like contents was transcribed. 

The Seminary’s manuscripts were obtained through the Rev. James 
E. Rogers, an alumnus of the Seminary, and now a missionary at 
Oroomiah, but at present in this country for the sake of his health. 

For the sake of a rough comparison with the other recensions, in 
Greek and Syriac, I propose here to give a translation of the Lives of 
the Prophets from this manuscript, since it differs both from that pub- 
lished (in part) by Nestle, and from that in the “ Book of the Bee.” 
For a close comparison the Syriac text, of course, is needed ; but much 
can be seen in the translation. Those who choose to compare it with 
the Greek, may do so either with the version published in the Journal 
for July, 1886, from the Philadelphia manuscript, or with the two recen- 
sions in the volume of Migne there referred to, or with those in 
Tischendorf’s “ Anecdota Sacra et Profana” (second edition, 1861), 
pp. 110-119. In order to make clearer, or perhaps correct some- 
what, the statement in Migne, which is substantially given in my 
article above referred to (Journal, p. 27, last paragraph), I will here 
quote what Tischendorf himself says about the two recensions which 
he published (at the place given above) : 

“ Qui inter Epiphanii opera eaque suspectae non modo fidei sed 
etiam originis a Petavio editus est libellus de prophetarum 
vitis, is in duobus codicibus Coislinianis, utroque decimi fere seculi 
inventus est. Alter numero CXX, alter numero CCXXIV, a Monte- 
falconio signatur. Qui quum et inter se scriptura valde discrepent 
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et ab editione Petavii longe discedant, non abs re esse visum est 
utriusque textum plene edere. Edemus autem ita ut codicem scrip- 
turam quamvis vitiosam maxime in nominibus propriis lectoribus ante 
oculos ponamus.” 

Tischendorf gives the two recensions with the corresponding para- 
graphs together, one above the other. Along with them he also 
published, from a Venice manuscript, a “ Brevis de Libris Prophetarum 
Commentatio.” 

This, I hope, will guard readers of my former article from being 

partially misled in a minor point. 
‘ The Syriac manuscript from which I translate is written in a beauti- 
ful Nestorian hand, pretty fully pointed, and occupying twenty-three 
pages of sermon paper, fifteen lines to the page. A note at the end 
perhaps marks that place as corresponding to page (or folio?) 146 
of the older manuscript. The title, sub-titles, and subscription, are 
written in red. The sub-titles are no more than the opening words 
of the several paragraphs. The following is the translation : 





In the Strength of Our Lord Jesus Christ we begin to write the 
Triumphs of the Prophets, which are the composition of Epiphanius 
of Cyprus. Our Lord aid us! Amen. 

The book of Job was written by Moses; and the books of Moses 
by Aaron; and that of Joshua the son of Nun by Phinehas of the 
tribe of Judah ; and Judges by the Simeon who is [mentioned] in 
the beginning of the book ; that of Samuel by Joel his son; and the 
book of the Kings by Jehu the son of Hanan the prophet ; and the 
book of the Chronicles, which set forth the missing matters, by Ahijah 
the Shilonite ; and those of the twelve prophets by Shemaiah the 
Nahmelite ; and Jeremiah by Baruch ; and Isaiah by Urijah the priest ; 
and Ezekiel by Nehemiah; and Daniel by Ezra; and David by 
Asaph and Heman [Amén] and Jeduthun [fdithdm] ; and Wisdom 
the Greater by Philén the Hebrew; and the Son of Sir by Simeon 
the priest, who [lived] in the time of Jesus [Ishé']. 

Of the holy one, the first prophet Job, his names are three: Job, 
which is interpreted the justifier ; and ‘Aléq4! because he was exposed 
to the vampire attacks of Satan; and Jobab, the son of Zarah. And 





1 The word is used for “ horse leech” or “ vampire” in Proverbs xxx, 15. 

2 The verb, eth‘alag, explains, of course, ‘A/égé. The meaning I can only con- 
jecture from the Arabic. “Was suspended over against Satan to be leeched,” is 
perhaps as near the meaning. 
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Zarah was his father, who was the son of Reuel. And Reuel was the 
son of Esau, and [Esau] was the son of Isaac, and Isaac was the son 
of Abraham. Jd6b, then, was the fifth from Abraham; and he was 
of the land of Uz [‘Os], in which was the portion of Uz the son of 
Aram the son of Shem. And it was given by Noah to Shem in the 
inheritance that is from the entrance of Egypt even to the Euphrates 
and to Damascus. And he begat Shem, and Uz and Hul.! And 
Hul was the builder of Damascus. But the city of Job was in the 
land of Mattenin, and he gave it to the half-tribe of Manasseh, on 
the east of Jordan. For this reason the book called him “of the 
sons of the East,” but that is, on the east of Jordan. But his mother 
was a Bozrahite, and his wife an Arabian. And the name of his son 
was Handn, and of his daughters, Jemima [Im4m4] and Keziah 
[Qesé‘a], and Keren-happuch [Qarnapich]. And Job was a king 
and a priest and a prophet. And that there were kings of his city, 
one learns also from the kings that succeeded him. And that he was 
a priest, [we learn] from his offering sacrifices to God. And that he 
was a prophet, from his prophecy that is in his book. And he 
prophesied a hundred and forty years. And he lived two hundred 
and fifty-five years, and before the coming of Christ in the body, one 
thousand six hundred and twenty-five years. 

And after him was Moses. And he wrote the law, which is inter- 
preted as the laying down of revelations ; and the book of Job. And 
he prophesied forty years, and before Christ in the body, one thousand 
four hundred and eighty-five years. And he lived a hundred and 
twenty years; and he died, and no man knows his sepulchre even 
to-day. 

And after him arose Joshua [{sho‘] the son of Nun [Nén], his 
disciple. This one prophesied twenty-seven years. And he lived 
a hundred and ten years, and died in Thamnath Serah, which is in 
the mount of Ga‘yadan. 

And after him Samuel. This one prophesied forty years ; before 
Christ in the body, one thousand and thirty-five years. 

And after him David. This one prophesied forty years ; and before 
Christ in the body, nine hundred and ninety-five years. 

After him Solomon [Sh‘lemén] his son. He prophesied, like his 
father, forty years. And he wrote three thousand proverbs, and a 
thousand and five hymns. And he took a thousand wives, seven 





1] think the scribe has made no omission. To omit the links, “and Shem 
begat Aram, and Aram begat Uz and Hul,” is quite natural. 
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hundred free women and three hundred concubines. And from all 
these he had no son, until he took Nama the Ammonitess, and begat 
from her Rehoboam, who reigned after him. 

And after him was Elijah, who was from Tishbi. This one was 
from the land of Gad, of the tribe of the Levites. And Tishbt his 
village was also given to the priests. And when the time came that 
he should be born, his father saw a vision, that when he was born 
men of white appearance saluted him, and in place of swaddling 
clothes wrapped him in fire, and gave him of the fire to eat. Then 
his father went to Jerusalem, and told the vision that he saw to the 
priests. And the priests and the noted ones of the people said to 
him, “ Fear not ; tie fire is to be that he will be blessed ; ; in his word 
as fire, and no faller-away ; and he like fire will burn with zeal against 
sinners. And his zeal shall be received before God as an acceptable 
sacrifice. And he shall judge Israel with sword and with fire.” For 
he prophesied twenty-four years, and before Christ in the body, eight 
hundred and eighty-five years. And he was taken up in a chariot to 
the face of the heavens, and was placed in the Paradise of Eden. 

And after him his disciple Elisha. This one was from Abel 
Meholah, from the land and tribe of Reuben [Rabil]. For in the 
day that he was born, a great wonder came to pass in Israel: the 
golden bull that was in Gilgal, which they used to worship, bellowed, 
and its voice was heard in Jerusalem; and the priests said that a 
great prophet was born at that time to Israel, and he was to shatter 
the images and the idols. And he prophesied seventy years ; and 
before the coming of Christ in the body, eight hundred and nineteen 
years. And he died in peace, and was buried in Samaria [Shamrén]. 

After him was Isaiah. And he prophesied a hundred and sixteen 
years. And because he reproved Manasseh the son of Hezekiah, 
because he did evil and sacrificed to idols, he [Manasseh} sawed him 
in two with a wood-saw. And he was laid beneath the terebinth of 
Dfgil,’ that is beside the outflow of those waters which Hezekiah 
covered up and concealed. And God gave him for a sign the foun- 
tain of Siloam [Shelfiha] ; because that before he died it made itself 
small, and he begged that he might drink water, and he prayed. 
And from’ thence water was sent him; and the name of the spring 
was called Siloam, which is interpreted Sent. But in the days of 
Hezekiah, before he dug cisterns and a pool, and when the people 





or “ Rigtl.” 


1 A misplaced point has changed the risk into a do/até, It should be “ Régtl” 
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were in siege, and the Philistines were engamped against the city, 
this Isaiah prayed that it might be [so] that every time that the Jews 
were coming, the waters should come forth ; and when the Philistines 
were coming, they should not come forth. And because this had 
been wrought by the prayer of the prophet, they buried him there. 
But his sepulchre was beside the graves of the priests. Now these 
sepulchres were designed by David, but Solomon made them; and 
there was laid the gold that came to him from Sheba, and spices. 
And there was laid Isaiah when he was killed, before the outflow of 
the waters that Hezekiah concealed, on the edge of Siloam. And 
[this was] before Christ in the body, seven hundred and seventy years. 

Hosea [Hfisha’ or Hésha' — doubly pointed] was from Be‘elmath, 
of the tribe of Issachar. And he prophesied and spoke and gave 
signs ; that when Christ comes upon the earth, the oak that is in 
Shiloh [Shili] shall be divided of its own accord into twelve parts, 
after the likeness of the twelve tribes. He chose and took for himself 
twelve disciples from Israel; and the world was helped by them. 
And he prophesied seventy years; and before Christ in the body, 
seven hundred years. And he died, and was buried in his own land. 

Amos [‘Amés] was of the land of Tekoa [Teq6"]. And Amaziah 
was greatly tortured by him. And when his soul rose within him a 
little, the son of Amaziah took the staff that was called dég/isa, and 
belabored his head with it. And he brought him to his land while 
he was still alive ; and after three days he died and was buried there 
in his own land. And he prophesied five years, and before Christ in 
the body, seven hundred and two years. 

Mica was from Moresheh [Mérsha], of the tribe of Ephraim. And 
he did many things to Ahab, and Joram [Yfrém] the son of Ahab 
cast him down from a rock, and he died, and was buried in Anaqim. 
This one prophesied concerning the destruction of the temple of the . 
Jews, and the abolition of the passover at the death of Christ. And 
he prophesied eighty-four years ; and before Christ in the body, six 
hundred and seventy years. 

Obadiah [“Cbadya] was from the land of Shechem, from the country 
of Beth Ephraim. He was a disciple of Elijah, and chief of fifty 
soldiers of Ahab. This one was afterwards persuaded by Elijah, and 
became his disciple, and turned himself, to prophecy. After he 
became a follower of Elijah, he also endured many evils from 
Ahab, because he had left him. and gone over to Elijah as a disciple. 





1 Probably from BouxdAos or a cognate, and meaning his herdsman’s staff. 
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And he prophesied, and he died in quiet, and was buried with his 
fathers. 

Joel [Y4él] was from the land of Reuben, of the country of Beth 
Maron. And he died in peace, and was buried there. 

Jonah [Yénan] was from Gad Hephar, the village Adamés, which 
is near to Gaza [(‘Az4] and to Askelon [Ashqdlén], which are on the 
edge of the sea. He was the widow’s son whom Elijah restored to 
life. This one, after he prophesied to the Ninevites in the time of 
King Sardana, did not remain in his own land, but took his mother 
and went and dwelt in the land of Assyria, since he was in fear of the 
reproach and indignation of the Jews, because he had prophesied, 
and his prophecy was not performed. And it is said that [it was] 
in the time of King Sardanapalus, in the second year of Uzziah 
[‘Oziy4], [that] he was sent to proclaim repentance to the Ninevites. 
For they say that that king burned himself with fire, because he was 
conquered ‘by Arbaq the Mede. And the place to which Jonah 
prayed that he might go and dwell therein, is said to have been 
Antioch ; but others say that it was Tarsus. Moreover Jonah also 
reproved Ahab, and he also called a famine upon thé land; and he . 
fled, and took refuge with the widow of Elijah, and was concealed 
there. And he blessed her because she received him as Elijah’s. 
And again he returned to Judah, but his mother died on the way, 
and he buried her beside the sepulchre of Deborah [Debéra]. And 
he came and dwelt in the land of Sarida. And there he died, and 
was buried in the dwelling-place of Adqanaz, in the land of Seir 
[Sair]. This cne prophesied that when Christ should come, the 
cities of the Jews would be overthrown, and when he should be 
revealed by face, the end would gloomily approach. 

Nahum [Nahém] was from the village of Alqésh, from Beth Hérim, 
of Simeon. This one, after Jonah was dead, prophesied concerning 
Nineveh, that in turn both Nineveh should be burned? by the fire 
that ascends, and his word should be performed. And he prophesied 
concerning the Babylonians, that they should come against the people. 
And for this reason they sought to kill him. This one prophesied 
that when Christ should be killed, the veil of the temple should be 
rent in twain. But the Holy Spirit turned away from him ; for it is 
said that the lake, near which he was, overflowed by means of an 
earthquake that took place, and after that there came a fire and 





1 The scribe has omitted a letter from the word, but there is no doubt of the 
proper reading. 
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burned the side of it that was high, where he might have escaped 
from the waters. And he died in peace, and was buried in his own land. 

Habakkuk [Habqéq] was of the country of Beth Sachdth, of the 
tribe of Simeon, of the land of Zoar [Sér]. This one prophesied 
concerning Christ, that he should come and destroy the. laws of the 
Jews ; and, before he saw the captivity, also concerning the subjuga- 
tion of Jerusalem. And he mourned much; and when Nebuchad- 
nezzar came against Jerusalem he fled to Beth Pahzé [i.e. the place 
of the lascivious], and became a settler in the land of Ishmael. But 
when the Chaldeans were gone, he returned to his land, and he dwelt 
in his own country, and became a servant to reapers. And when he 
was taking pottage to carry to them, he prophesied to his own 
[pottage], saying, “I go to a distant land.” And he went to Baby- 
lon and carried the food to Daniel by angelic service, and returned 
and found the reapers [still] eating; but he said to no man what 
had happened. He said, “The people shall quickly return from 
Babylon.” But he died two years before the return, and he was 
buried in his own country. 

Zephaniah [Sephanya] was from the country of Sabtha, of the tribe 
of Simeon. He prophesied concerning Christ, that he should suffer, 
and the sun would become dark, and the moon be hid. And he 
returned with the people when he was old. And this one did wonders 
and gave signs to his prophecy, that it was true. And he died ina 
deep old age, and was buried in his own land. 

Haggai [Hagat] came from Babylon to Jerusalem when he was a 
youth. And he prophesied in Babylon, that the people should quickly 
return from Babylon. And he prophesied concerning Christ, that he 
should abolish the sacrifices of the Jews. But he died in quiet, and 
was buried there, in the sepulchre of the prophets. 

Zechariah [Zacaryé] was from Jerusalem; the son of Jehoida 
[Yéyada‘] the priest. It was he whom Joash [Y6ash] king of Judah 
killed upon the steps of the altar. This one said to Jozedek that he 
would beget a son, and he should serve as a priest in Jerusalem. 
Salathiel also he blessed with a son, and fixed his name as Zerubbabel 
[Zarbabel}. And concerning Cyrus [Kfiresh] the son of Cambyses 
[Qambtises] he gave a sign, that he would renew the temple and 
Jerusalem. And he died in a deep old age, and the priests carried 
him and buried him with his fathers. And thereafter there came to 
pass signs of a glorious appearance! in the temple, and the priests 





1 amie, ie. pavraclas; not marked as plural, but either the acc. pl. or 
gen. sing., transferred bodily, case-ending and all, into the language. 
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were unable to see the vision of the angels of God, nor to give 
response, nor to inquire of the ephod, nor to answer the people with 
knowledge, as formerly. 

Malachi was born after the return, and from his childhood possessed 
angelic behavior ;1 and by reason of his behavior and his beauty they 
called him Malachi, which is interpreted Angel. For in appearance 
he was very lovely and humble, and everything that he said was in 
_ prophecy. There appeared an angel that conversed with him. And 
while still a youth he died, and was buried in his own country. 

Daniel was from Jerusalem, of the tribe of Judah ; and his father’s 
name was Hananya. For Hananya and Jehoiakim [Yéy4qim] were 
sons of King Josiah. And Jehoiakim begat Hananya and Mishael 
and Azariah [‘Azar'ya]. And Hananya his brother begat Daniel. 
And when they were youths they went to Babylon as hostages. And 
Daniel was chaste, and fasting and thin in his body, and he kept 
himself apart from food until his cheeks dried up. And it is thought 
that he was a eunuch; and on this account, also, he was entrusted 
with the king’s bedchamber. And he prayed much for Nebuchad- 
nezzar, when he became a beast, through the petition of his son 
Belteshazzar. For his breast and his head were like a bull’s, and his 
back and his hands like an eagle’s, and his thigh and his feet like a 
lion’s. For he was a bull and ate grass, and he was an eagle and ate 
as a bird of prey, and he was a lion and ate flesh. And he forgot also 
that he was a man, and his speech was taken from him ; and his eyes 
were like flesh irom much weeping, and when he looked with them, 
then he wept with groans. But Daniel, in the whole time of his 
change, was in prayer on his behalf; and thdse seven years were cut 
short for his sake: he caused them to become like seven months. 
And after his abandonment of evil, he was returned to his kingdom. 
But he did not eat bread nor flesh, nor drink wine, in the whole time 
of his repentance, because the saint ordered that he should be fed 
with herbs and small articles of diet. And he loved Daniel greatly, 
so that he also called him by the name of his son Belteshazzar, and 
wrote him down as heir of the kingdom. But he said, “ Far be it 
from me to leave the inheritance of my fathers and be associated with 
the uncircumcised.” But he remained, after the people, six years in 
Babylon, and was buried alone? in the royal cave, with splendor and 





1 Or, “held angelic intercourse.” 
2 The scribe has left out a letter in the word for “alone”; and either he or 
some reader has marked the word as wrongly written. It is either to be emended 
as I have given it, or the word is to’be left out entirely. 
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great honor. But others say that it was in the city of Elam that 
Daniel died and was buried, in Shushan the palace. 

Ezekiel the son of Bizt was from the land of Serida, of the tribe of 
the priests. But he was born during the Babylonish captivity, and 
he prophesied and said to the people that were in Babylon, that they 
should be looking at the river Chebar ; for when it overflowed, [that 
would be] because of the day of their return to Jerusalem. For that 
saint was dwelling upon that river, and many resorted to him ; and at , 
a time when many of the sons of his people were with him, the Medes 
came to kill them, so that they should not again rebel against them. 
But he prayed, and the waters were congealed, and thus they passed 
over, and they were rescued from before them; but the Chaldeans 
were drowned, and sunk in the waters. This one through his prayer 
made some of the fishes give’ themselves for food. And by the dry 
bones he showed the resurrection to the Hebrews. And while he 
was in Babylon he used to show them everything that was done in 
Jerusalem. And he wrought great wonders towards the sons of Dan 
and the sons of Gad, both because of all that they were doing evil by 
the Lord and [because] they were worshiping idols. And he prayed, 
and there came upon them serpents that destroyed their sons and 
their possessions. And one of them, a brother of the one who was 
made chief of the people of the Jews there, killed him, because he 
reproved him, that he should not worship idols. And he was buried 
in the village of M@él, in the sepulchre of Arphaxad [Arphacshar] the 
son of Shem the son of Noah; that which is a double cave, after 
whose pattern Abraham made the sepulchre of Sara in Hebron. 

Jeremiah [Ermy4] was from Anathoth, of the tribe of the Levites ; 
and in Pités and Egypt he was stoned by the people of the Jews, and 
there he died, and was buried. But he was laid, also, in the place of 
Beth Pherén [House, or Place, of Pharaoh], and the Egyptians 
honored him, because by his hands they had help. And they loved 
him greatly, because that in his life he prayed, and the serpents died, 
which were accustomed to come out of the Nile and devour men. 
And they were called gérgitdé [i.e. xpoxodiio], that is hardané 
[crocodiles]. And to-day the faithful pray beside his sepulchre, and 
take of the dust of that place, and it becomes healing to them from 
the bites of the asps and of the crocodiles. And when Alexander 
the Macedonian came thither, and learned of that wonder, he took 
the bones of the prophet up to Alexandria, and set them in great 
honor. From that time the race of asps and of crocodiles was inter- 
dicted from that place. Moreover during his lifetime the prophet 
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gave signs to the (idolatrous) priests of Egypt, that their idols were 
also to fall when an unmarried virgin should give birth, and her 
son be laid in a manger. On this account the Egyptians adopted 
the custom of honoring virgins, and of putting an infant in a manger 
and worshiping it. And to King Ptolemy, who asked concerning 
this, it was said, that it is the tradition of our fathers, which they 
received from a saint of God; and we expect that there will be to it 
a fulfillment. This prophet, before the temple was destroyed, seized 
the ark of the law and the mysteries that were in it, and caused them 
to be swallowed up in the rock ; and he said to those that stood by, 
“The Lord has gone up from Sinai to heaven, and will come? again, 
and this is the sign of his coming: when all peoples shall adore the 
wood.* This ark, indeed, no man is to take out, except Aaron; and 
the tables that are in it, no man is to open, except Moses ; and the 
resurrection is to go forth from the ark. And it is laid up in the 
mount of Sinai, and all the saints shall be gathered unto it.” Then 
that prophet sealed the rock with his finger in the name of God, and 
that imprint was like the graving of iron; and a cloud concealed the 
place. And the place was that where the ark formerly was, between 
the two mountains in which Moses ‘and .Aaron put the ark. And 
God showed kindness to Jeremiah, that he should perform the end 


of the mysteries, that which should make him to be an associate of ' 


Moses and of Aaron ; and they are together even unto this day. — 
Nathan the prophet of David was from Geb‘én, and he used to 
teach him the law of the Lord. And when he saw that David was 
backsliding in [the matter of] Bath-sheba, he came hastily to restrain 
him. [But] Satan showed him a lying vision in the way, and he 
delayed [in coming] to him. And when he knew that David had 
backslidden, he returned to his house mourning. Ahd because David 
killed Uriah his man [of valor], he went and reproved him. And 
when he was old, then he died in his own land, and was buried in 
his own sepulchre. ‘ 
_ Ahijah [Ahiy4] the prophet was from Shiloh [Shili], from the 
place where the tabernacle formerly was. He prophesied against 
Solomon, because he angered God, and women made him a fool, and 
he was perishing thereby. He reproved Jeroboam for walking deceit- 





1 Literally, “end” or “ completion.” 
2 The word is wrongly pointed, meaning, as it stands, “a sign,” which gives 
no sense. The Greek has éAedoerat. 
8 i.e. the cross. The word is in the plural. 
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fully with the Lord ; and he saw a yoke of oxen that trod! the people 
of the Lord, and ran.against the priests. And he died, and was 
buried beside the terebinth of Shiloh. 

Jehoiakim [Yéy4qim] was from the land of Sepharvaim] Sephar- 
wim]. When this one came, he reproved Jeroboam [Yérab‘am] 
because of the calf which he made, and [because] he transgressed 
against the word of the Lord. And he said to him that he should not 
continue. A lion met him and killed him, and he was buried in the 
sepulchre of Abitén the lying prophet that had lied to him. 

Azariah [‘Azarya] the son of ‘Azér was from Sauqtha. For it was 
he who went out against King Asa, and [it was] he that turned back 
the captivity of Judah from Jerusalem. And when he died he was 
buried in his own country. 

And again Hanan, who said to Asa that the eyes of the Lord look 
upon all the earth, was a prophet. 

And Hezaél, he who said to Jehoshaphat that the Lord was nigh. 

And Jehu [Yahé], who turned back the captivity from Samaria. 
And Jehoiakim, whom a lion killed. And the hundred men whom 
Obadiah concealed ; ‘and the company of men who met Saul [Shadl] ; 
and the seventy elders who prophesied in the days of Moses. And 
others were prophets in secret, those whose names are not known to 
the peoples who were before those of the [chosen] people. The 
first was Melchizedeq, and the second Job, and the third Balaam 
[Belém], and the fourth ... ,? and the fifth Aradésht, and the 
sixth Bargalis from Arabia. 

End of the History of the Prophets. And to God be the glory. 
Amen. 





Until the other known Syriac texts are accessible in print, it would 
be premature to add many notes. I will simply say that I am more 
strongly than before of the opinion that the Syriac is the original, and 
the Greek a translation ; though the composition has suffered much 
. alteration in each language by various revisions, and, as usual in most 
books outside of the Sacred Scriptures, has been dealt with very freely 
by the imagination of copyists. A great many matters point to this 
conclusion, especially some misrenderings in the Greek, very easy to 
make, where a Syriac idiom not present has been supposed to be so, 
and transferred to the Greek, while the reverse process is out of the 





1 i.e. treading them as grain in the threshing-floor. 
2 The scribe has omitted the name. 
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question. A passage fruitful in various indications is the paragraph 
on Jeremiah — though indications are plentiful enough throughout. 
To. give one instance, on page 30 of the-Journal for July, 1886, the 
sentence beginning "Ev 5 rq wérpa éogpaywey is a mistranslation of 
the Syriac, perfectly natural from the order of the words; but the 
whole scarcely possible to be conceived in Greek as it stands, or to 
be rendered back into Syriac as that stands. This is one instance, 
taken at random. 
But further matters I leave for the present. 





From tne same manuscript I give also a translation of the Creed 
above referred to, as follows : 


Creed of the Three Hundred and eighteen Pious and Holy Fathers, 
who were Assembled by the Mediation of the Emperor Constantine. 

We believe, then, in One God the Father Eternal, who is Almighty 
by the secret beck of his divinity ; who made and established every- 
thing visible and invisible, and brought out of nothing the creation of 
height and depth. 

And in One Lord Jesus Christ, Son of God, One Person, double in 
natures and in their personalities ; who in his divinity is the Only- 
begotten, and in his body the first born ; who became for all creatures 
the first born from the dead ; who was begotten of the Father with- 
out beginning, nor at all came into being, nor was made with the 
creatures ; since he is God of God, Son of the Father, and of the 
nature of his Father, and equal with him in all things that are his ; 
and by him the worlds were made to appear, and all things whatsoever 
that came into being were created ; and in power and worship and 
_ glory equal with his Father; who for our sakes descended from 
heaven without change, that he might deliver our race from sub- 
jection to evil and death ; and embodied a temple of the house of 
David by the power of the Holy Spirit, and became man befitting his 
temple, in unity ; and his body was conceived in its temple Mary, 
without carnal union ; and he was born superior to terrestrial ordi- 
nances. And he suffered and was crucified and received death through 
his humanity, when Pilate was holding the governorship. And he 
was in the grave three days, like all the dead ; and he arose, and was 
raised according as it is written in the prophecy; and he ascended 
to the height of the heavens of heaven, that he might finish all; and 
he sat in glory at the right hand of the Father who sent him. And 
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he is to come in the end of the times to renew all things, and to judge 
the living, and the dead, moreover, that died in sin. 

And we confess also, moreover, the Holy Spirit, the Being who is 
from eternity, equal in essence and in divinity with the Father and 
Son ; who proceedeth from the Father in a manner unsearchable, and 
giveth life to all rational beings, which were created by him. 

And we confess, moreover, one Church, catholic, of the fathers, and 
apostolic, sanctified by the Spirit; and, moreover, we confess one 
washing of baptism, by which we are baptized, that remitteth sins and 
adopteth [us as] sons. And we confess, moreover, also, the resur- 
rection from the dead, and that we shall be in a new life for ever 
and ever. 
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On Mill's Statement of the Origin of the 
Elzevir Greek Text of 1624. 





BY ISAAC H. HALL. 





N Mill’s great Greek New Testament (Oxford, 1707), on page 
cxxxvi of the Prolegomena, occurs the description of the Elzevir 
Greek Testament of 1624, whose errors have been repeated and 
magnified by successive writers quite down to our own times. Speak- 
ing of that New Testament of 1624, Mill says: “Verum in Editione 
biennio pdst ad hujus amussim adornata, Besa notat Editioni Elze- 
virianze preefuisse viros haud paucos eruditione & pietate preestantes. 
Elegans plane est hc Editio, & admodum emendata. Textus ipse, 
quicquid ferant Curatores isti, ad unum Stephanicum teyium totus 
compositus videtur, preeterquam duodecim in locis, in quibus solis, 
quantum video, 4 Stephanico recessere.” : 

Conoerning the second error above, that the Elzevir text was con- 
formed to the third of Stephen (1550), except in the twelve places 
where Mill detected variations, we need spend no time. The first 
error, namely, that in an edition two years after the Elzevir of 1624 
Beza remarks that not a few men eminent for erudition and piety 
superintended the work, has puzzled many a scholar, but nevertheless - 
has been faithfully handed down through a long chain of editors and 
writers, often with ridiculous modifications. Compare, for instance, 
the foot-note on pages 36-39, vol. i, of the Boston edition (1810) 
of Macknight’s Afostolical Epistles, where mention is made of an 
Elzevir New Testament of “1622,” and another “two years after 
this . . . corrected, as Beza informs us, by not a few persons eminent 
for learning and piety.” Macknight evidently did not know that 
Beza died in 1605 ; he misreads Mill, as if the latter were speaking 
of an Elzevir issued two years after that of 1624; and then corrects 
Mill’s 1624 to 1622. Of course no Elzevir of 1622 (nor any Elzevir 
“two years after” that 1624) ever existed ; and Macknight’s state- 
ment is all blunder and confusion. Mill was speaking of a Beza 
edition of 1626, and says “ Beza” instead of saying “ Beza’s Testa- 
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ment,” or some more accurate phrase. As it stands, Mill’s statement 
is, of course, an error. 

Respecting the statement made by Mill I have recently obtained 
some light, which is the object of this note. 

As just remarked, Beza died in 1605 ; and he could not have made 
the remark apparently attributed to him by Mill. But it seems im- 
possible that Mill, who shows himself so thoroughly informed about 
Beza in other respects, did not know that he died long before “ two 
years after” 1624. 

A guess in Gregory and Abbot’s Prolegomena, p. 217, note 1, almost 
hits the truth. After quoting and remarking upon a portion of Mill’s 
language given above, the note proceeds: “ Fortasse editione Am- 
stelodamensi a. 1626 utebatur, cui addita est versio Bezae Latina.” 
I had some correspondence with Dr. Abbot about that New Testa- 
ment of 1626, and know that he never saw a copy of it, but derived 
his knowledge from the bibliographies. Our correspondence had 
reference to the name of its publisher, and took place at a time when 
the part of the Prolegomena now issued must have been printed, but 
of course before publication, for the title shows that the beloved man 
had then,departed. While our correspondence on that subject was 
still going on, I obtained a copy of that New Testament, and was 
enabled to explain ts Dr. Abbot how it was that Reuss had called it 
“ Laurii I.” (in the “ Index Editionum ” of his Bibiotheca NaT. Gr.) 
instead of “ Laurentii I.,” since the other bibliographies, especially 
the Dutch one of Isaac Le Long, would have given him the correct 
name: in Latin, Henricus Laurentius, in Dutch, Hendrik Laurens or 
Laurensz. The book has an engraved title page ; with the legend in 
a rather confined space in the middle, as follows: “D.N. | IESV 
CHRISTI | Teftamentum | novum Gr. Lat. | Zheodoro Beza interpr. 
| Prioribus editionibus | multo accuratius et | a multis mendis | ex- 
purgatum. | Amfterodami | Swmptibus | Henrici Laur. | 7626.” The 
lines have all to be short, for the reason just stated ; and the last 
three lines, which comprise the imprint, are contained in an oval 
whose longest diameter is filled by the “‘ Henrici Laur.,” the space 
- being not long enough to admit the whole “ Laurentii” without ab- 
breviation. And hence the mistake of Reuss. It is also to be noted 
that while the place of publication is given as “ Amsterodami,” the 
colophon gives “ Lugduni Batavorum ”’ as the place of printing. The 
text is a reprint of the Elzevir of 1624. 

Had Dr. Abbot seen a copy of the book, he would at once have 
understood the origin of Mill’s language. The only prefatory matter 
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is about four pages of “ Typographus Lectori.” It is on the second 
page of this address of the printer to the reader that the mystery is 
solved, in the following passage: “ Vt autem scias quid hic editione 
prastitum sit, paucis sic habe. In textu Graco secuti sumus cum, 
qui anno CId Id xxiv. Lugduni prodijt, cui non pauci viri, eruditione 
& pictate prestantes prafuere, qui ad regium exemplar & optimas 
guasque editiones eum cum cura expresserunt:” etc. Here is the 
language which Mill borrows, quoting with a trifling transposition and 
change, as required by the structure of his sentence : “ Editioni Elze- 
virianz preefuisse viros haud paucos eruditione & pietate preestantes.” 
It is plain that Mill intended to give this Testament of Laurens as his 
authority for the statement that not a few men eminent for learning 
and piety superintended the construction of the text of the Elzevir 
of 1624; and, indeed, since these words seem to be all the direct 
information we have respecting the origin of that text, we must admit 
that Mill cited the best and nearest authority he could. 

Just here we may remark that if any one should presume to guess 
that the “ Lugduni” of Laurens’ printer, above, might not be “ Lug- 
duni Batavorum” (i.e. Lyons, not Leyden), the contrary is certain 
from the familiar usage in Holland, as well as from the words “ gus 
ad regium exemplar” etc., which can be nothing else than an adapta- 
.tion of the language on the title page of the -(Leyden, “ Lugduni | 
Batavorum”) Elzevir of 1624: “ Ex Regijs alijsque optimis editio- 
nibus cum cura expressum.” This matter will be clearer on com- 
paring Mill’s language preceding that first above quoted, where he 
supplies the “ Batavorum ” and presents other coincidences with the 
words of Laurens. Besides which, it will be difficult to find any other 
Greek New Testament at all of 1624. 

Reading on a little farther in the printer’s address to the reader in 
Laurens’ Greek Testament, we discover the immediate source of the 
Latin text of the Beza which it contained: “ Huic [sc. textui Graco} 
ex adverso Theodori Besa interpretationem adjunximus, qua, ut 
preclaré ac optimé de Republica Christiana meritus est, ita ceteris 
palmam preripuisse videtur. Est autem hec edita anno clo Id txxm, 
cique, pro ut ex prafatione videre est, pracfuit vir doctissimus Lose- 
lerius Villerius.” 

If the date 1573 is correct (and it is repeated in the reprint of this 
address to the reader in the second edition of Laurens, 1647), Beza 
was still alive at the time this printer says that Villerius (i.e. L’Oyse- 
lieur seigneur de Villers) edited Beza’s text. But, for that matter, 

the address of Villerius to Henry Count Huntingdon (which is prob- 
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ably meant in the word “ preefatione’’) occurs in the minor editions 
of Beza’s Greek-Latin Testament, from 1580 onwards, as well as in 
later books. What Villerius did was first to turn certain notes of 
Beza into. French, at Beza’s suggestion (for French editions, etc.) ; 
then to add certain notes of Beza’s major editions, with these French 
notes turned back into Latin, and some notes of Villerius himself, to 
the later editions of Beza’s Testaments — both those published during 
the latter part of his life, as those of 1590, 1604, and those issued 
after his death, as the three editions of 1611, published respectively 
_by Joh. Vignon, Jac. Stoer, and Sam. Crispin. 

Whether the words above cited, which state the source of the 
Latin text of Beza followed by Laurens, escaped Mill or not, he must 
have known that he was not citing the personal authority of Beza, but 
that of the printer of Laurens. Mill’s form of speech may be ac- 
counted for by supposing a slip of the pen, which maintained its place 
in print; but the more probable supposition is that he used a 
common form of speech, current long before his day as well as long 
after, which in form attributed to Beza every Greek-Latin edition 
which contained his text. My copy of the second edition of Laurens, 
1647, is in the original vellum binding, with the contemporary letter- 
ing on the back: “T. Beza | Novum Teftament. | Gr: Lat:”. The 
title and general appearance of the minor Bezas of 1590, 1604, and 
their successors of 1611, so closely resemble one another that it needs 
a sharp look to see the difference. Other successors with similar 
matter but of smaller size (and they are not a few) passed under the 
name of Beza’s Testaments. The edition of Laurens is the parent of 
a series of different form; and all of them both are and have been 
called Beza’s testaments. — Even Reuss, whom no one can accuse of 
ignorance of the facts, styles the 1611 editions of Vignon, Crispin, 
and Stoer, “Bezae minor V.” Such,a conventional misnomer was 

_ not misleading, any more than the titles of Beza’s Latin Testaments, 
as they are published to-day. The title itself of the “ Bezae minor V,” 
and still more its address of the printer to the reader, show that other 
hands than Beza’s were engaged in constructing the work (though 
after a manner indicated and authorized by Beza) ; and yet the 
address of the printer refers to the “dine editiones superiores” as 
containing some work done by Loselerius Villerius (as, indeed, those 
editions themselves show)? while it also says that “ambo Theodoro 
Beza debentur”. The “bine editiones superiores,” were the minor 
Bezas of 1590 and 1604. 

Of course this mode of speaking is liable to mislead where it is not 
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understood, and Mill’s use of it (supposing him to have actually so 
used it) is of a kind that requires the largest latitude of interpretation 
in order to justify it as correct in any ears outside of a limited circle. 
But in view of all the facts, it seems that some such explanation com- 
passes the truth. The case is quite different from mistaking the 
Greek text 6f the pseudo-Bezae of 1559 for Beza’s own work. But 
whether Mill’s statement is a slip, a misapprehension, or a free ex- 
pression intended to convey the correct idea, it is plain where he 
went for his authority. 

I may add that Wetstein, in his criticisms of Mill’s statement, is 

quite astray. See the Prolegomena, p. 152, in vol. i of his Greek 
Testament. His words are: “Quod enim Millius . . . ‘in editione’, 
inquit, ‘ biennio post ad hujus amussim adornata, Beza notat, editioni 
Elzevirianz prefuisse viros haud paucos eruditione & pietate prae- 
stantes,’ non uno laborat vitio. Nam editio secunda non diennio, sed 
integro novennio post primam adornata A®°. 1633. ; neque Prefatio a 
Beza, qui jam A®. 1605. diem obierat, scribi potuit: denique in hac 
Preefatione sermo non est de iis, qui prime editioni, sed qui secundz 
preefuerunt, & non de iis, qui Textum editionis prime concinnarunt, 
sed de iis, qui Textum editionis secunde a mendis typothetarum 
purgarunt, & ad primam cognoverunt.” Wetstein goes on to say 
that he had inquired of the learned men in Holland (Belgio), but in 
vain ; he could get nothing but conjectures in reply. Then he pro- 
ceeds to give his own conjectures. But, of course, Wetstein assumes 
that Mill meant the Elzevir of 1633, to which his language cannot 
apply. 
Scrivener (Plain Introd., \ast ed., p. 442), also, plainly makes a 
mistake in saying that the Elzevir editor of 1633 refers to the edition 
of 1624 as that “omnibus acceptam.” The Elzevir editor or editors 
of 1633 (they are called “Typographi”, in the plural, in the title to 
the preface, and they write in the plural), after speaking of the former 
edition, say: “Exemplaribus distractis ac divenditis, editionem, 
omnibus acceptam, denuo doctorum oculis subjecimus.” That is, 
since the copies of the old edition are disposed of, they have now 
submitted to the eyes of the learned an edition “ omnibus acceptam”, 
which, of course, is that of 1633 —as all the other writers undey- 
stand it. 

In the midst of all the writers or editors, perhaps Tischendorf 
stands alone as sticking to the text of the unquestioned authority on 
the Elzevir editors. He styles them simply “ Elzeviri typographi 
Leydenses”” (WV. 7., ed. vii, Prolegg., p. LXxxIv), apparently taking the 
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“‘typographi” from the title to the preface of their edition of 1633, 
and considering them the responsible men, no matter who their 
agents might be. But the mistakes of critics like Wetstein, especially 
after such diligence: to set himself right, are to be looked upon with 
the greatest allowance, even if made in criticizing so great and so 
noble a worker for truth as Mill. In contrast with 2// these men were 
the performances of perhaps a majority of editors and publishers of 
the Greek Testament during the latter half of the seventeenth century. 
Their shameless frauds, coupled with the sad fact of the implicit faith 
with which they were generally received by the clergy, form the 
darkest kind of a background to the labors of such men as Walton, 
Curcellaeus, and Fell. What would to-day be thought of the edition 
of Arnold Leers of Rotterdam, 1654, who shamelessly copied the title. 
and preface of the Elzevir edition of 1633, changing only the heading 
of the preface by altering “Typographi”, plural, to ““Typographus”’, 
singular? Whether he hoped to deceive by retaining the allusion to 
the Elzevir of 1624 in the title and preface, or whether he knew no 
better, does not appear. The book is a pretty close copy of the style 
of the Elzevir of 1633, but is said by Reuss to be a reprint of the 
third Elzevir, of 1656. It does, indeed, accord with the latter in 
sundry places where the two vary, bit it sides with the former against 
the latter in the error in Romans vii, 2, which omits rod voyov. But 
enough. . 
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' Rise of Hebrew Psalm-Writing - 





BY PROF. C. H. TOY, D.D., LL.D. 





'WO different questions are involved in this inquiry : the begin- 

ning of psalm-composition among the Hebrews, and the date 

of the composition of our psalter. The two are closely connected 
with each other ; neither can be discussed apart from the other. 

The only external testimony that we have for the chronology of our 
psalm-book is derived from the son of Sirach and the Septuagint ; but 
what they say is very indefinite ; we may suppose that at any rate some 
of our psalms are included in Sirach’s “The Rest of the Books,” but 
we cannot be sure that they were all in existence in his time. There 
is no proof that the Greek translation of the psalms was. made before 
the second century B.c. All therefore that we can assume from this 


evidence is the last-mentioned date as the lower limit for the final 


compilation of the psalter. c 

It may be taken for granted that the titles of the psalms are not 
trustworthy witnesses. For without undertaking to decide whether 
they are all worthless, we shall find ourselves unable to rely on them 
if a number are proved to be incorrect. The incorrectness of some of 
them, as for instance, in psalm 124, is universally admitted ; and the 
evidence against their correctness in such psalms as 18, 22, 24, 27, 
40, 51, 53, 68, 69, 139, and others is so strong that we are warranted 
in refusing to accept the testithony of any of them. 

The internal evidence of date is of two sorts: references and allu- 
sions to historical events ; and reflexions of religious and other ideas. 
To estimate the value of the first class we have to follow the civil- 
political history ; for the second, we must trace the history of ideas. 

The inquiry may be facilitated by starting out from the exile. It is 
certain that some psalms were written at that time, as, for example, 
137. It is also certain that psalms were written after the exile, as, for 
example, 126. It may therefore be assumed that the beginning of 
psalmody was not later than the Babylonian exile; and it is only 
necessary to ask whether it was in existence before that time, that is, 
whether there are psalms in our psalter which:perfectly agree with 
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and retlect the social-political and religious history of the pre-exilian 
period, and therefore do not demand or lend color to the supposition 
of an exilian or post-exilian date, and then whether from the docu- 
ments we may conclude that the literary development before the exile 
does not exclude the supposition of psalm-writing at that time. 

The definite historical notices in the psalms are very few, as is not 
unnatural in emotional lyric productions. We may take them one 
by one. 

In psalm 2, a poet celebrates the anticipated victory of a Jewish 
king over his enemies. The reference to the king is not decisive, as 
will be pointed out below, and there is no other chronological datum 
in the psalm. 

The reference in psalm g to desolate enemies and cities overthrown 
might apply to post-exilian as well as pre-exilian times. 

Psalm 14 (identical with 53) is of the exile or later. 

Psalm 18 does not offer any definite data. It is mostly devoted to 
a description of the writer’s deliverance from dangers and elevation 
above his enemies, with a reference at the end to God’s mercy to the 
Davidic family. Like sentiments are contained in psalms 78 (at the 
end), 116, and 144, and these are on their face post-exilian. The 
writer further speaks of himself as a conqueror, vers. 38-49 ; but this 
demands only a period when Israel was successful in war against its 
enemies, a condition of things that was not confined to the time 
before the exile. 

Psalm 44 is Maccabean: The psalmist represents the people as de- 
feated on the field of battle, a by-word among the nations, and yet 
absolutely faithful to its covenant with God. This is a portraiture not 
only post-exilian, but also natural only in that later period when the 
nation had been organized into national fidelity to the Levitical law. 

The only historical indication in psalm 45, besides the assumption 
of a royal government, is the mention of a king’s marriage to a royal 
princess, in the description of which the name Tyre occurs, or seems 
to occur. The text is just there corrupt and no satisfactory transla- 
tion can be given of the passage. In any case, however, the mention 
of Tyre is not in itself decisive of date ; the Israelites had relations 
with Phcenicia from the time of David to the first century of our era. 
As to any actual marriage of this sort, the evidence is purely negative ; 
there is no notice in any existing document of such an event. 

The reference in psalm 46, the burning of chariots, is not a definite 
historical allusion, but part of a general description of the mightiness 
of the God of Israel. 
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In psalm 51, there is no note of time except in the two last verses, 
which are post-exilian. 

Psalm 60 consists of two parts, the first of which, nearly resembling 
44, belongs after the exile. The second part ( = 108, 6ff.) makes 
mention of victory over Moab, Edom, and Philistia, which agrees 
with the time of David and also with that of the Maccabees. 

Psalm 68 seems to have for its central thought some temple-cele- 
bration, but it has no definite historical statements except the mention 
of certain Jewish tribes, Benjamin, Judah, Zebulon, Naphtali, and of 
Egypt and Ethiopia, data which may all well find a place at the time 
of the building of the second temple or later. 

The hope expressed in psalm 69 that God will build the cities of 
Judah points to the post-exilian period. 

The geographical names in psalm 72, Tarshish, Sheba, and Seba, 
also agree with the later period, as in Isa. 60, 6.9. The great lauda- 
tion of the king in this psalm reminds us of psalm 45, and is more 
easily referred to a later than to an earlier time. 

The mention of synagogues in psalm 74 sufficiently defines its 
period. 

Psalm 76 seems to contain a general description of divine power 
and no reference to any particular event. It is similar in this respect . 
to psalm 46. 

The Maccabean date for psalm 79 is indicated by the fact that in 
the psalm the people are dwelling in Palestine, while the temple has 
been defiled and Jerusalem laid in heaps by the enemy. 

In psalm 80, the nation is broken to pieces, and the description 
cannot be earlier than the exile. . 

The list of hostile peoples in psalm 83 might seem to give more 
definite information as to date. Edom, the Ishmaelites, Moab, the 
Hagarenes, Gebal, Ammon, Amalek, Philistia, Tyre, Asshur, are 
names most of which are familiar to us in the pre-exilian history. But 
a number of them occur also in the Maccabean history. See 1 Mac. 
4, 15.29.61 ; 5, 3.6.9.15.21.65-68. The Asshur here is certainly 
not Assyria but a tribe south of Judah. In pre-exilian time, there is 
no mention of any such confederation against the Israelites. 

Psalm 85 is on its face post-exilian. 

The same thing may be said of psalm 89, which is to be compared 
with psalm 78 ; and compare verses 37.38 with psalm 72, 7.17. 

Psalm 106 is post-exilian (ver. 47). 

The description in psalm 110 of the Israelitish ruler’s victory over 
enemies is in itself indefinite as to time. The ruler is not termed 
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king, but he is called a priest, a title that is never given to any king 
or other sovereign ruler before the exile. The combination of func- 
tions agrees very well with the time of the Hasmonean priest-dynasty. 

Psalms 120-124 are generally regarded as post-exilian. 

One historical datum in the psalms calls for special notice, that is, 
the mention of an Israelitish king as contemporary with the psalmist. 
Such a reference, as we know, is possible at only two periods of the 
history, either from Saul to the exile, or just after Judas Maccabeus. 
The Hasmonean rulers were at first simply high priests ; Alexander 
Jannzeus (B.C. 105-78) was the first to assume the title of king, ac- 
cording to the testimony of coins and of Josephus. But these priestly 
rulers were at an earlier date practically kings since they coined 
money (Simon, B.c. 139), and how far the people and the poets of 
the time would give them royal titles, we cannot certainly say. We 
may, however, infer from the literature that the Maccabean rulers 
bore themselves in princely style and were the objects of enthusiastic 
regard on the part of the nation. As far as we can see, there is no 
reason why an exalted national religious feeling should not have ex- 
isted in connection with this little monarchy. The high priests and 
kings performed all the functions of an independent government — 
they carried on wars, achieved victories, entered into alliances with 
foreign princes, had to struggle with conflicting parties at home, and 
suffered reverses, but on the whole, bore themselves bravely, and were 
looked on by the people as the representatives and defenders of the 
national hope and mission. Jonathan, the brother and successor of 
Judas, was courted by Alexander and Demetrius, the rival claimants 
of the Syrian crown. Simon was held in so great affection by the 
people that in their contracts and public records they wrote “in the 
first year of Simon the benefactor of the Jews and Ethnarch,” and he 
was the ally of the Syrian king Antiochus. The military career of 
John Hyrcanus I. was brilliant with uninterrupted success, and must 
have recalled the old days of David and Uzziah ; and the tradition 
credited him with having received a special revelation from God (Jos. 
Antiq. 13, 10, 3). His successor assumed the royal crown and title, 
and the little kingdom had the usual career of the petty governments 
of the time until the capture of Jerusalem by Pompey, B.c. 63. 
During this century of Hasmonean rule, the intellectual activity of the 
nation was very great. The schools of ethics and law were founded. 
The synagogual system took shape, the Sanhedrin began to be a polit- 
ical power, the great parties, the Sadducees and Pharisees were or- 
ganized, and the foundations of the later Jewish development laid. 
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There was-a vigorous and productive national spirit. At such a time 
we might look for a literature, and we might expect a national enthu- 
siasm to manifest itself in praise of the king, and anticipations of the 
coming triumphs of the nation. When, then, in any of the psalms we 
find references to an existing king, it is an open question whether the 
period from Saul to the exile is meant, or the Hasmonean period. 
The choice between the two must be determined by the internal 
testimony of the psalms themselves, namely, by the historical refer- 
ences, and the social-religious ideas. There are ten such psalms 
which we may look at one by one. 

Psalm 2. The political situation in this psalm is this, that a 
number of kings have formed a confederation for the purpose of 
detaching themselves from Israel. The poet promises the Jewish 
king universal dominion and enjoins on the foreign monarchs to 
make their peace with him. So far as the hostile confederation is 
concerned, that is hardly decisive as to date; in 1 Mac. 5, « and 
elsewhere, it is said that “the nations” were combined against the 
Jews, and there were many occasions before the exile when such a 
description would be natural. It is the anticipation of universal 
dominion in our psalm that might seem foreign*to the Maccabean 
period. But would it be really stranger then than at any other time? 
We might ask, indeed, when the Jews could have cherished such an 
idea. In David’s day and Solomon’s, such universal dominion seems 
to have been more nearly possible than at any other pre-exilian 
period ; though even then the conquest of Egypt was out of the 
question, and Assyria was apparently unknown. For the next two 
centuries after the division of the kingdom, any such vision of 
conquest of the world would have been a wild dream, and there is no 
hint in the literature that such a thing was thought of. When the 
Assyrians appear, and thence on to the exile, Israel and Judah are 
engaged in a struggle for existence, and the prophets are really con- 
cerned only with the establishment of the people in its own land in 
security. Amos’ vision of conquest (Am. 9, 12) does not extend 


beyond Edom and the surrounding tribes. In Micah (chs. 4 and 5, a° 


passage the greater part of which is later than the time of Hezekiah) 
there is reference to the “former dominion,” that is, the empire of 
David, to the daughter of Zion’s beating in pieces many peoples, and 
it is said of the coming Davidic ruler that he shall be great unto the 
ends of the earth and shall waste the lands of Assyria with the sword. 
This is the largest vision of conquest in the pre-exilian prophetic 
writings ; Jeremiah finds the hope of the people in submission to 
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Babylon, and Ezekiel looks forward in the conquest of Gog only to 
peaceful settiement of the people in its own country (chs. 38 and 
39). The Micah passage is indefinite in its geographical statement ; 
its anticipation is simply deliverance from the enemy of the time. 
Nevertheless such an anticipation in the midst of political weakness 
and depression is striking, and its explanation can be found only in 
the intense: conviction cherished by the prophets of the certainty of 
Israel’s mission, and the power and determination of Israel’s God. 
Such a view of the situation easily surmounted all difficulties. But 
this conviction was not confined to the pre-exilian time. During and 
after the exile the religious beliefs and organization of the nation 
became constantly more definite. The hope now was of a universal 
extension of the religion of Yahwe. The national consciousness 
continued to grow more and more exalted ; the Jews felt themselves 
alone among the peoples, the old history was idealized ; the promises 
were traced back to Abraham, the belief grew that nothing could be 
too great for such a people, singled out by God from all the nations 
of the earth to be the bearer of his immutable truth, the dwelling- 
place of his majesty and the instrument of his glorious, universal 
self-manifestation. » We know from the literature that this sentiment 
of superiority existed among the Jews of the second century B.c. In 
that time of national impulse and growth when the people had 
achieved its independence and had its own recognized political head, 
it would not be strange in view of existing ideas if the poetry of the 
time, the expression of the most exalted feeling, should invest the 
head of the nation with all the glories that the prophetic imagination 
had conceived ; a poet of the second century might override political 
difficulties and improbabilities, and rest in the ideal as easily as a 
prophet of the seventh century or the eighth. 

Psalm 18. Here there is no larger conception of royal power 
than in the second psalm, and no idea which would be out of place 
in the Maccabean period. The psalmist claims for the Jewish ruler 
only that he has subdued his enemies, or that he shall subdue them, 
and shall become the head of the nations. The phraseology of the 
latter part of the psalm resembles that of the exilian Isaiah; with 
vers. 40-49 compare Isa. 60, 12.14; 63, 6. 

Psalm 21. This psalm resembles the second in its reference to 
conquest, and the 45th and 72d in the way in which it glorifies the 
king: God has granted him honor and majesty and length of days 
for ever and ever, an idealizing portraiture that we do not find in 
the pre-exilian prophets, but might expect from the exalted self- 
consciousness of the second century. 
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Psalm 45. This is the most gracious and loving description of the 
king in the psalter; the poet pours out his soul (and seems to be 
conscious of his literary skill) in words which we need not call adu- 
lation or oriental exaggeration, but may look on as simply the utter- 
ance of intense national pride and hope. The general tone of the 
psalm is clear, however we may translate ver. 7 (the text of which 
seems to be corrupt), or understand the apparent mention of Tyre 
in ver.13. The political situation is like that of psalms already men- 
tioned: the king is to destroy his enemies and to make his sons 
princes in all the land or in all the earth, and the nations are to give 
him thanks — certainly not too large a hope for a poet of the Mac- 
cabean time. 

Psalm 63. Here the notice is merely that the king shall rejoice 
in God, an expression that gives no hint of date (except the employ- 
ment of the divine name Elohim). 

Psalm 72. As the 45th psalm is the most loving description of 
the king, so this is religiously the most rounded and elaborate, with 
a decided ethical element as in Isa. 11. The limits of his kingdom, 
from sea to sea and from the river to the ends of the earth, corre- 
spond in general to the kingdom of David, and to the statement in 
Exodus 23, 31. The mention of Tarshish and the isles points to a 
post-exilian period, as does also the ecclesiastical tone of ver. 15, 
‘“‘Men shall pray for him continually, bless him all the day long,” and 
the expression in ver. 17, “and all nations shall bless themselves in 
him and call him happy,” that is, the Jewish king (and so naturally 
the Jewish nation) shall be regarded as the model of conduct and: 
the standard of happiness the world over, the same thought as in: 
Gen. 12, 3. 

Psalm 84. The reference here is entirely indefinite. 

Psalm 89. Here also in ver. 51, the mention of the king gives no: 
hint of date. In vers. 19-37, we have a description of the Davidic 
house taken from 2 Samuel. 7, a portraiture quite as highly idealized: 
as those in psalms 45 and 72. But in our psalm the concluding 
verses, 38-51, are post-exilian. 

Psalm 110. On the political and military side, this psalm is sub- 
stantially identical with the second. Its peculiarity is the designation 
of the king as priest after the order of Melchizedek, that is to say, a 
priest-king. However we may interpret this expression, we cannot 
regard it as excluding the post-exilian period. If we consider the 
historical conditions and the prophetic writings before the exile, we 


shall not easily find a king to whom we can imagine such an expres- 
sion applied. 
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Psalm 132. This is a prayer for the state, based on the recollec- 
tion of God’s promise to David. The anointed one, of whom the 
psalmist speaks in ver. 10, seems to be a descendant of David, but 
not necessarily a king. Vers. 1-6 relate to David’s building the 
tabernacle ; 7-9 invoke God’s blessing on the temple-service ; 10- 
12 is a prayer for the anointed, based on Yahwe’s promise, 2 Sam. 7 ; 
13-18 is God’s choice of Zion, 14-18 being the quoted words of 
Yahwe, and in ver. 17 the “anointed” is David (as appears from 
1 Kings 11, 36) whose also is the “crown” in ver. 18. The psalm 
seems, from the way in which the ark is spoken of, to have belonged 
to the period next after the exile, and the “anointed ” of ver. 10 may 
be a Davidic prince, for example, Zerubbabel, who is called substan- 
tially by this name in Zech. 4, 14; see also Zech. 6, 13, where Zerub- 
babel is treated as a royal person. 

Having discovered no historical reference in the psalms which points 
definitely to the pre-exilian period, let us now look at the religious 
ideas and enquire whether they furnish a note of date. These ideas 
relate partly to the nation, partly to individuals ; or, better stated, 
they are partly the expression of individual religious experience, and 
partly have an ecclesiastical character, dealing with what might be 
called the official position of the people towards God, the covenant 
relation. In both classes of conceptions, however, the external con- | 
ditions are largely interwoven with the inward experiences and help 
to shape them. As to the inward, spiritual life, this is so general a 
fact that it could hardly be confined to any one age. At the same 
time when we find traces of exact introspection or of a more precise 
theological system, we are disposed to refer these to a later time; . 
for example, the representation in psalm 18 (vers. 21 ff.) of the relation 
of correspondence between God’s feeling toward man and man’s feel- 
ing toward God ; the consciousness of righteousness in psalms 18, 26, 
44 and others; the deep sense of sin in 39, 51 and elsewhere, the 
psalmist recognizing the necessity of inward illumination and purifica- 
tion from God ; the lofty and exultant sense of God’s presence as the 
ground and assurance of well-being and joy, as in 16,17, 91 and 
others ; the recognition of the law or bond of God as the final and 
complete standard of conduct and source of strength and happiness, 
119. These are all modes of thinking which more naturally belong 
to an advanced religious state. One must be cautious indeed in 
undertaking to fix the limits of such thought. If the literature were 
more extensive, we could be more sure of our judgment. As it is, 
we have to form our opinions from such writings as remain to us. 
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We have before the exile only certain prophetic writings, and in these 
we have to recognize the external tone of the more primitive form of 
religion, the time when the nation rather than the individual was con- 
sidered, or in the individual, only social wrongs, offences against civil 
rights or neglect of outward religious duties. In the pre-exilian 
prophets, so long as the nation abstains from idolatry and worships 
Yahwe alone, and the rulers and other people do not oppress the 
poor, but act righteously and justly towards one another, then there 
is no fault to be found, then the people may be sure of God’s blessing. 
But of the deeper, inward, spiritual life in the individual we find 
no traces in these writings. The exhortations of the prophets are 
directed tc the external life. No doubt there was an inward expe- 
rience in that time. From Amos on and before his time there must 
have been a religious experience, thought of sin and weakness — an 
experience dim at first and becoming clearer and clearer with the 
advancing intellectual religious culture. We cannot think of Jephthah 
or Samson as having a religious experience in the deeper sense of the 
term; but from that semi-barbarous condition we find the history 
steadily advancing until we come to the writing prophets, and through 
the exile to the later ethical development. Obviously there was a 
point where the people began to have a consciousness of the spiritual 


life, and to find this point we have no material but the surviving lit- - 


erature. We do not find it before the exile. This deeper life may 
have existed in germ but it was not strong enough to express itself in 
words ; and when we find so distinct an utterance in certain of the 
psalms, we are inclined on historical grounds to refer these to a 
period not earlier than the exile. And it is to be observed that 
traces of this profounder religious feeling are visible in a large 
number of the psalms; it may be said that the most of them 
have an introspective coloring and give signs of a more active 
inward life. 

The other class of ideas, that in which the nation as a unit ‘iis 
more prominent, seems to furnish even clearer testimony as to date. 
The “nations” are a frequent figure in the psalms—they are the 
Gentiles, the heathen, that is to say, the whole non-Jewish world, and 
Israel is in the midst of this world-mass as a captive in the hands of 
the conqueror or a slave in the grip of an oppressive master. It is 
obvious that this state of things is not pre-exilian ; no such portraiture 
is found in the pre-exilian prophets, and the history does not corre- 
spond to it. The nation suffered defeats and losses, and was at times 
in lamentable condition, but it is never before the exile represented 
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as being in the helpless, dependent condition in which it appears in 
the psalms. 

It is the word “poor” which expresses this position. In the 
interpretation of the psalms, we have to bear in mind this national 
sense of the word. When the psalmist says: “Thou wilt save the 
afflicted people” (18, 28), and “this poor man cried and the Lord 
heard him” (34, 7), he has in mind the sad condition of the Jewish 
nation. The words “poor” and “needy” mean not mere physical 
poverty on the one hand, nor spiritual humility on the other, but the 
oppressed national life, the burden of foreign domination with all its 
attendant ills. The nation is not thought of as wicked, but only as 
suffering, and “ poor”? becomes equivalent to “pious.” This is one 
of the most striking differences between the psalms and the pre- 
exilian prophets. The prophets represent the misfortunes of the 
people as a direct punishment of their sin. But for the psalmists the 
nation is pure; and it is only the secret, uncomprehended purpose 
of God which delays its salvation; this sentiment finds full expres- 
sion, for example, in psalm 44. The “wicked” in the psalms are 
foreigners, heathen. Where it is said in psalm 14: “there is none 
that doeth good,” this refers not at all to Israel, but only to the other 
nations ; so in psalm 11: “The Lord trieth the righteous, but the 
wicked . . . he hateth,” and many other passages. This mode of 
looking at the world, we may fairly say, dates from a time not earlier 
than the exile. 

And so, when the psalm is an expression of individual suffering, as 
140, it is the heathen who are the oppressors. The terms “ violent,” 
“proud,” “wicked” are synonymous. The oppressors are puffed 
out with prosperity, and recklessly enjoy the authority which God 
permits them to wield over his righteous people. A comparison of 
the various individual psalms in which the writer bemoans his hard 
lot, shows that the conditions are practically the same in all— it is 
the same social situation, the same attitude of protesting helplessness 
on the part of the sufferer, with consciousness of innocence, and 
expectation of God’s punitive interposition. 

Further, when there is no question of national suffering, but only a 
general description of the relation of the Jewish nation to the other 
peoples, as in 98 and gg, there is a cosmopolitan sense, a feeling of a 
great society of nations which best suits the condition of the Jews 
after the exile. For the pre-exilian prophets, the “nations” do not 
constitute a unit; they have to do with this or that nation according 
to its attitude at the time to Israel. The psalmists know no distinc- 
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tion, the whole body of nations forms for them a combination hostile 
to the chosen people ; when they particularize peoples, it is still with 
the intention of giving a complete list, and including the whole world. 
The pre-exilian prophet regards Israel as an independent power, 
making head against this or that enemy ; the psalmist represents his 
people as an isolated community lying for the moment depressed in 
the midst of a hostile world. The two modes of conceiving the 
situation point to different periods. 

In accordance with this situation is the disposition to recur to the 
ancient history of Israel for the purpose of instructing, warning, and 
encouraging the contemporary generation, as in 78. It was in the 
post-exilian period that the old history took its fullest shape. The 
tradition had been accumulating material for centuries, constantly 
getting farther and farther back in the construction of the primitive 
times. Amos speaks of the departure of the nation from Egypt as a 
well-known historical fact (9, 7), employs “Jacob” alternately with 
“Joseph” (5, 15) as the ethnical name of the northern kingdom 
(3, 13), and knows of the story of Sodom and Gomorrah (4, 11). 
Hosea deals familiarly with the story of Jacob (ch. 12). But no 
pre-exilian writer speaks of Abraham; the conclusion of Micah 
(7, 20) is not earlier than the exile. The tradition was no doubt 
expanded and put into literary shape during the exile. In the his- 
torical psalms we find it in full form; it is referred to as something 
known, it has taken literary shape, and constitutes a body of histori- 
cal matter clearly distinguishable from the material employed by 
writers before the exile. One psalmist (78, 3) refers to this material 
as handed down by oral tradition. 

The ritualistic character of our psalter is of course to be taken into 
consideration. The apposite name which has been given it, the 
“hymn-book of the second temple,” involves, however, more than 
the fact that the psalms were especially used in the temple service 
after the exile. Was there a hymn-book of the first temple? There 
is no trustworthy tradition on this point. But the hints given us by 
the earlier prophets would rather suggest a negative answer to the 
question. The psalter represents an undivided national cultus. 
Apparently all classes in the nation accept this temple service as the 
highest expression of the national spirit of religious devotion. But in 
the prophets before the exile, we find that there was at least one 
party that assumed a suspicious if not a hostile attitude towards the 
external cultus. The prophets themselves almost uniformly speak 
depreciatingly of the service in the Jerusalem temple, notably Isaiah 
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and Jeremiah. Of course, it is to abuses that they object, to the 
mere formalities, to the immoralities, the heartlessness, the lack of 
hearty trust in and love towards the God of Israel. But the point is 
that such a condition of things, so prominent and general before the 
exile, does not exist in the psalter. Here the cultus is accepted with 
open arms, lovingly embraced and rested in as the best of Israel’s 
possessions. There has then been a change since the times of 
Jeremiah. Even in psalm 50, which seems to treat the ritual with com- 
parative indifference, there is no reproof; on the contrary, God is 
represented as accepting the offerings of the people. In one case 
only is there an actual dissenting expression of feeling, in 51, 18; 
and even here, the tone is different from that of the similar passage, 
Isaiah 1, 11-14, and the psalmist appears to mean that God has no 
pleasure in burnt offering if it be unaccompanied by contrition. 
Some other writer has added at the end of this psalm a more cordial 
reference to sacrifices; this addition is probably post-exilian, and 
the body of the psalm may be exilian. 

The considerations above given are the decisive ones in the dis- 
cussion of the origin of Jewish psalm-writing. So far as the purely 
literary question is concerned, there is abundant proof that lyric 
poetry was cultivated in Israel before the exile. The lament of 
David over Saul and Jonathan (2 Sam. 1), the war-song called that 
of Deborah and Barak (Judg. 5), the description of the tribes © 
put into the mouth of Jacob (Gen. 49), the similar description as- 
cribed to Moses (Deut. 33), and the song said to have been spoken 
by Moses (Deut. 32) are all pre-exilian and show marked literary 
power. But none of these are psalms. They lack those distinctive 
qualities of spirituality, national and individual sadness and ritual 
completeness which we have to recognize in the psalter. The ques- 
tion before us is not one of literary skill, but of ideas. We have 
materials for tracing the history of Hebrew lyric poetry from the 
eleventh century (David) to the third or second B.c. (Song of Songs). 
In this long stretch of eight or nine centuries, the progress seems to 
be not specially in imaginative power; David’s elegy and the Deb- 
orah war-song hold their own in this regard with any later produc- 
tions. There does seem to be an advance in literary constructive 
power ; the Song of Songs is marked by a poetic variety and brilliancy 
that we should not expect to find in the times of David or Amos. In 
the psalter, we have some examples of elaborateness of writing, espe- 
cially in the alphabetic psalms, in the historical reviews, in the great 
nature psalms like 104 and 139, and in that beautiful poem, psalm 68. 
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So far as this elaborateness constitutes a critical canon, it applies to 
comparatively few of the psalms; the greater number of them are 
simple in conception and expression. 

It is to the nature of the ideas expressed that we must look for the 
surest marks of date in the lyric writings of the Hebrews. The Song 
of Songs bears, one might almost say, a non-Israelitish stamp ; a poem 
devoted to the description and praise of leve between man and 
woman may seem to us to be alien to the spirit of the countrymen of 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, and the authors of Proverbs, Wisdom of Solomon, 
and Wisdom of the son of Sirach, and we find it hard to place it any- 
where else in the history than in the time when the Jews were under 
Greek influence. It is this sort of consideration that must determine 
the date of the psalter. 

The line of argument above presented must be a general one, and 
is not to be too closely pressed within chronological limits. It is 
based on the attempt to trace certain great national modes of thought 
which are in general contemporaneous with certain great national 
experiences. We may fairly assume that these two sets of facts go 
together, that a national literary product is connected with and based 
on a national experience. But such national experiences are some- 
times gradually developed ; there may be a small, almost impercepti- 
ble beginning which gradually assumes larger proportions. This 
earlier period may have its literary products; we may even expect 
that this will be the case. So it might be in Hebrew psalm-writing. 
The great turn in Jewish history effected by the exile and completed 
by succeeding generations had its premonitions and preparations in a 
preceding generation, and may have had its anticipative songs. 
These may possibly be found either in the psalter or in the propheti- 
cal and historical books. In fact there are a few psalms contained 
in the prophets and histories, and their date must be decided not by 
the fact that they occur in such and such books, but by the evidence 
of their own ideas. In the book of Samuel there are two such lyrics: 
the Hannah Song (1 Sam. 2) is of the same type with psalm 113, and 
has the characteristics of the later period ; the David song (2 Sam. 
22) is identical with psalm 18, which was examined above. Hezekiah’s 
hymn (Isa. 38) is of a more purely individual sort, having in the 
body of it no ethical sentiment, nothing but rejoicing over deliver- 
ance from death, and may have been written before the exile. It is 
not a psalm; but apparently a ritual editor has appended a more 
general expression in vers. 19. 20. Isaiah 12 is in the manner of the 
of the later psalms, and was doubtless here inserted by a post-exilian 
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editor of prophetic writings, our book of Isaiah being a congeries of 
materials extending from some time in the eighth century down to a 
point not long after the return from exile. The prayer in Habakkuk 
3 resembles the song in Deuteronomy rather than the psalms of the 
psalter, and may have been of the time of the prophet, that is, just 
before the destruction of the city. 

It seems, therefore, that there is no sign of psalm-writing before 
the exile — there is no satisfactory ground for referring to that period 
any one of the odes composing our psalter. The body of poems is 
the cry wrung out of the nation by the sufferings of a time when it 
felt the burden of the hostile world, or by the deeper spiritual feel- 
ing that its experiences induced, or by the longings and hopes that 
sprang from the nation’s faith in its destiny and its God. It is for 
the religious history of this period that the psalter furnishes materials. 

















Two Papers. 





BY PROF. H. G. MITCHELL, PH.D. 





‘Partitives after Numerals in Hebrew. 


SUPPOSE that whenever a numeral in the construct is followed 

by the name of the objects numbered, this dependent noun might 
be called a partitive, although it would not always be translated as 
such into English. I wish at present to consider only such genitives 
and other constructions as would best be translated into English by a 
Ppartitive expression. 

There are two ways in which the partitive relation after numerals 
may be expressed. 

In the first place the whole, of which the given number is a part, 
may be made dependent upon the preposition |'- In this case the 
expression should, to be complete, contain a repetition of the noun 
denoting the whole or a substitute for it. A good example of the 
exacter form of this construction is B°399"% SMN"3Y39, 1 Sam. 


xxv, 14; of the less exact JS) BWI MYSW, 2 Sam. xxi, 6. 
See also 2 Kings iv, 1; xxv, 19; Ru. iv, 2. 

The noun is, as a matter of fact, rarely thus repeated. Indeed, the 
examples cited are all in which I have found the units. The briefer 
form, with 7?§ and a single noun or a pronoun, however, is very 
common, especially after one. The following are a few of the 
examples in which this numeral appears: B"\Y3M “IN, 1 Sam. 


xvi, 18; DYSDINIO TON 1 Sam. ix, 13; DYMO INNM, 
Lev. xiv, 30; SY" “DOW IMS Jud xi, 8; 
Sse 51s 91 WN, 2 Kings iti, x5 TON MM, 
Lev. v, 45 OSS OYA MMI, Deut. iv, 425 OK WIN 
Gen. iii, 22; PRVSNA MMS, Gen. ii, 2x5 “PY “MW MMS 


Jud. xvi, 28. These are the varieties found. There are more than 
fifty (53) instances in all. 
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There are fewer examples with other units. The following are all 
that I have noticed: en sey wnpy bgypy 1 Chr. xi, 15 (see 
2 Sam. xxiii, 13); TWOP Dota, Lev. xxwvi, 8; AWM 
E"DiO iia, 2 Kings vii, 13; BMW MWY, Ex. xxiii, ro. 
Perhaps I ought to add to these three or four other passages, v7. - 
Gen. vi, 19 and 20; vii, 15 ; Jer. iii, 14; in which the noun denot- 
ing the whole is a collective. 

Observe with reference to this construction, that it is perfectly 
unambiguous. There can be no doubt that the number expressed by 
the numeral are only a part of ihe whole expressed by the noun or 
pronoun following the preposition. 

The second of the two constructions for the partitive relation is 
that in which the whole is a genitive immediately dependent upon 
the numeral. There are many illustrations of this idiom with the 
numeral ove. One of them seems to be an attempt to parallel the 
fuller form of the construction with [fa It is “339 “EN MMS 
DYN IN, 2 Kings xviii, 24, and Isa. xxxvi, 9g. All the rest 
are of a briefer form. The following display the varieties discovered : 
DMM Wi MN, Gen. xxi, 15; SU SY IMS, Gen. 
xix, 16; DIVA SW AN, Dan. x, 13; FAAS 
TOMM OV, Deut. xix, 5 ; TOBY MN, Deut. xii, x4. The 
examples above given show that this construction is used wherever 
that with {9 can be employed, except with pronouns. The number 
of examples found is about half as great (24) as in the preceding case. 

In the phrases thus far cited under this, as under the first, head, 
there is no room for ambiguity. One of a class, however large or 
small, described by the dependent noun is intended. The meaning 
is clear, also, in the only case in which the dependent noun is, cor- 
rectly or incorrectly, in the singular, {}"° PAIN, Neh. iv, 11; for, 
without reference to the context, the position of the numeral shows 
that the words are to be rendered, not “his one hand,” but “ one of 
his hands.” When, however, we proceed to examine expressions in 
which larger units are employed, the meaning is not so easily deter- 
mined. These numerals may properly precede, and that in the 
construct, not only the whole of which they represent a part, but 
also the group of objects to which they give the dimensions. One 
has, therefore, to rely on sources external to the construction for the 
means of knowing just what is intended in any particular case. If 
there are no such sources, one can only guess at what is meant. 
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Most of the partitive expressions in the Old Testament have been 
detected and properly rendered by the English translators, but some 


_ of them have, I think, been overlooked or neglected. 3°"3Y9 “St, 


Gen. xxii, 3, is doubtless properly translated “two of his young men,” 
since we know, from xiv, 14, that Abraham could muster a small army 
of attendants. S5y™"JS "3W, Gen. xxxiv, 25, also, is correctly 
rendered “two of the sons of Jacob,” because, already at this time, 
the patriarch had a family of eleven male children. "QS FAYSW, 
1 Sam. xvi, 10, too, in harmony with xvii, 12, is expressed in English 
by “seven of his sons,” although 1 Chron. ii, 15 seems to assert that 
there were but seven, including the absent David. The Great King 
must, of course, have had more than two chamberlains ; indeed, the 
names of seven such are given in i, 10; hence in Esth. ii, 21, and 
vi, 2, Lapa em ‘p""D™"3W should be translated “two of the king’s 
chamberlains,” and it isso rendered. Is it certain that in i, 10 we 
ought not to say “seven of the chamberlains,” or, if “the seven 
chamberlains ” is allowed to remain, to substitute “were ministering” 
for “ ministered,” to indicate that only those at the time on duty are 
intended? 

Thus far no fault is to be found with our English version. Is Gen. 
xlii, 37 correctly translated? Why is Reuben, in replying to his 
father, made to say, ‘Slay my two sons, if I bring him not to thee ”? 
According to xlvi, g Reuben had four sons when the family moved 
into Egypt, and he probably had that number before he ever visited 
the land of the Nile. Why not, then, render "JS5} “3, “ two of my 
sons,” especially as by so doing a more definite force is given to the 
words of the speaker? Does he not mean that, if he fails to restore 
Benjamin, he will sacrifice two for one to assuage the sorrow of his 
father? and is not this idea better expressed by “two of my sons” 
than by “my two sons”? The latter expression introduces a sugges- 
tion which is contrary to the facts in the case. Reuben has no right 
to excite our sympathy by implying that he is willing to be made 
utterly childless if he fails to fulfil his promise. 

T do not know how great a man Balaam was, but had I been among 
the Revisers I should have suggested a change in Num. xxii, 22, 
where he is represented as being so much less than Abraham that he 
must empty his house to provide himself with only two servants. 
Moreover, though this is aside from my purpose, why should )°"\Y9 
here be translated “his servants,” but in xxii, 3 “his young men”; 
another slight upon the unfortunate foreigner ! 
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Jud. ix, 44 contains another doubtful translation. In v. 43 Abime- 
lech is said to have divided his men into “three companies.” In 
v. 44, after an account of what was done by one of these companies, 
the story is made to continue as follows: “and the two companies,” 
etc., as if there had never been but two in all. Surely “two of 
the companies” would have been an improvement, and I think that 
the Revisers would have been justified in using the still more definite 
expression, “ the other two companies.” 

There are cases in which, although the numeral denotes only a 
part, it is a particular part described in the connection ; such passages 
would be imperfectly translated as partitive in English. Thus Gen. 
xl, 1 says, “The butler of the king of Egypt and his baker offended 
their lord the king of Egypt;” hence, in z. 2, {O°"BH “SW is 
properly rendered “his two” and not “two of” “his officers.” (Note 
that BD is here rendered officer, while in Esther it is translated 
chamberlain.) So also, 1 Sam. xxxi, 2, it is said that “the Philistines 
slew Jonathan, and Abinadab, and Malchisua, the sons of Saul,” — 
better “sons of Saul’; therefore, when, v. 6, reference is made to 
this event, "35 nw>sw is correctly rendered “ his three sons.” 

There are a few passages in which the meaning is doubtful. If 
we knew just how the temple of Dagon at Gaza was constructed, we 
should be able to decide whether "9" "S39 “3 means “the 
two middle pillars” or “two of the interior pillars” ; but at present 
certainty seems unattainable. How can one tell whether mpow 
B'ys 7, Zach. xi, 8, should be “the three shepherds” or “ three 
of the shepherds”? One might even question whether Ornan, 1 Chr. 
xxi, 20, had just four sons, or only four with him, when the angel 
appeared at the threshing-floor. See further 2 Sam. xxi, 8. 

The possibilities of the construction under consideration appear in 
2 Sam. xv, 27 (see v. 36), where BS"9S “JW means neither “ your 
two sons”’ nor “two of your sons,” but “the sons of you two,” #.¢. a 
son of each of the two. 











Isaiah viii, 20. 


Tuis brief verse, every word of which is, in itself, perfectly intel- 
ligible, has given translators and commentators no end of trouble, 
and no one yet seems to have satisfactorily explained what the 
prophet means when he says: 


[ws AT STS max xox synds sand 
sanw ides 

The Septuagint? and the Peshitto? agree with each other in their 
treatment of the relative, making it refer to MJ] 3AM. They 
also agree in a very interesting mistake, for both of them render 


“IW by the equivalent of SP. The Septuagint seems further 
to have mistaken Ptah) a for mre nyyisy, 


The other authorities most frequently consulted differ essentially 
from the two above quoted. They form two general classes, dis- 
tinguished by the way in which they understand xo-ow. By some 
these words are rendered “if not,’’ and the remainder of the verse is 
divided into the protasis and apodosis of a conditional sentence. 
Others translate them “surely,” or something equivalent, thus re- 


manding “JW o-rx "WS to a subordinate relation. 

Among those who contend for the conditional force of xb-onx 
there is this difference, that, while some, with the Vulgate*® and our 
Revised Version‘ neglect the relative altogether ; others, with Luther® 
and our Authorized Version,® supply a verb to give it its supposed 
significance. 





I Népov yap eis BohOeav e5wxev, iva efxwow obx ds Td phua Tovro, wep ob od 
Eorw Sapa Sovvat rep avtoo. 
2 Dado stor (ASS yal opdold te Itormmds Lwetaid 
\pmem oad SASS 
8 Ad legem magis et ad testimonium! Quod si non dixerint juxta verbum hoc, 
non erit eis matutina lux. 
*To the law and to the testimony! if they speak not according to this word, 
surely there is no morning for them. 
5 Ja, nach dem Gesetz und Zeugniss, Wenn sie dass nicht sagen, so werden sie 
die Morgenréthe Nicht haben. 
6 To the law and to the testimony: if they speak not according to this word, 
$¢ ¢s because ¢here és no light in them. 
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The most of those who translate xbox “surely,” with Ewald? 
and the margin of our Revision,’ make "WX refer to the subject 
of {"fS8", and suppose sb equivalent to pm. So also Delitzsch,* 
who explains xo-ox as an alternative to xo= of v. 19. Luzzatto, 
however, renders the relative clause as a descriptive of {7} 337- 
Cheyne translates |W “ when.” 

The striking thing about nearly all of these interpretations is their 
ingenuity. One can hardly help feeling them forced, and ask if, then, 
a more natural rendering would not prove more satisfactory. 

Let us attempt a natural construction of the passage. 


The meaning of mpeg yy igs meng ly is clear. These words are 


properly translated: “To law (or instruction) and to testimony,” 
and their relation to v. 16 is apparent. The prophet, in this latter 
passage, directs or is directed to make a record of his prophetic 
utterances for preservation among the faithful. To this record, the 
word of God to them, they are to resort, when, in the midst of the 
darkness of future misfortune, they may be tempted to seek hope and 
comfort from wrong sources. Not to the shades of the dead, but to 
the oracles of the living God, says the prophet, “to law and to 
testimony.” 

The phrase xb-on might, of course, under certain circumstances, 
mean “ or not,” and introduce a second question, as Delitzsch, follow- 
ing Knobel, understands it ; but, so used, it would denote an alterna- 
tive, which in this case does not exist. ‘Should not a people seek 
unto their God?” and “Will they not speak thus, who are without 
dawn?” are but two ways of asking the same question. “If not” 
would also correctly reproduce the Hebrew particles, if there were an 
apodosis to correspond to the protasis so introduced. The relative 
“WN, however, in spite of the ingenuity displayed in attempts to 
remove it, is still in the way of any such translation. There is a third 
equivalent of these particles which it seems to me better, yes, perfectly 
meets the requirements of the connection. The prophet has just 
made a solemn and impassioned appeal to his recorded utterances. 
A declaration with reference to them is to be expected, and an 





1 — ‘zur lehre und zum orakel!” ja also wird der sagen der keine Morgen- 
réthe hat; 
'  2To the teaching and to the testimony: surely according to this word shall 
they speak, for whom there is no morning. 
§ Zur Gotteslehre und zum Zeugniss! Oder werden nicht also sprechen die 
welche ohne Morgenroth sind? 
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emphatic one.. Now in the case of such a declaration, if it is nega- 
tive, it is regularly introduced by §N; if affirmative, by BS BN, 
like the substance of an oath. There are several instances, both 
negative and affirmative, in the book of Isaiah, e.g. xxii, 14, and z. 9. 
The force of the particles in the verse under discussion seems to me 
to be precisely that in the latter of the two passages just quoted, 
“surely.” 

“Surely they ’’— but who are “they”? Numerous weighty authori- 
ties insist that the subject of the verb |"\f3" is a class described by 
the relative clause following, “Those for whom there is no dawn.” This 
interpretation, however, is involved, and should not be adopted until 
a simpler one has first been thoroughly tested. Moreover, the word 
yb, by which the relative is supplemented, indicates that "WX 
relates, not to a plural, but to a singular antecedent. I claim that 
this antecedent is [{}} 337, as I will later more fully explain. 
Granting that the relative clause is not the subject of {"\f3", where 

shall one be found? Who or what may be expected to speak con- 


cerning the state of things here described? Why not “law and | 


testimony’? They, at this juncture, represent the prophet, whose 
words they are. They are his and his Master’s witnesses, summoned 
to testify in vindication of the reality of divine prescience. They 


“ speak,” — not “ will speak” or “were speaking,” but “they speak,” - 


with the implication, perhaps, that they have all the time been speak- 
ing to the same effect. If it is objected that the subject would thus, 
though double in form, be but a single conception, and therefore 
would not require a plural verb, I reply that, being double in form, 
it may have a plural verb, and that is sufficient. See i, 6; xlv, 8. 
The phrase 33; “2 is several times in the Old Testament 
used with reference to words already quoted, ¢g. 1 Sam. xvii, 30 ;? 
but it is quite as frequently employed to introduce a quotation. See 
1 Sam. xvii, 27.2 In this passage, as I take it, Isaiah uses these words 
with reference to the state of things presupposed by vz. 19 and fore- 
told in his prophecies. “Surely,” he says, “they speak after this 
manner,” 7.¢. they describe the condition of the land and its people. 
This challenge is nothing strange in the mouth of Isaiah. In xxxiv, 
16 again he says: “Seek ye out of the book of Jehovah and read.” ® 
The reference of (]3/"J “5 to the state of things which the 





1 Other instances of the same construction are found, 1 Sam. ix, 21; Neh. vi, 4 f. 
2 See also Gen. xxxii, 20; 2 Sam. xiv, 3; xvii, 6. 
8 See also xlvi, 9 f.; xlviii, 3 ff. 
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prophet had foretold would not, however, have been clear without 
the relative clause attached in explanation. That this clause is 
intended to explain ™{™ “33M appears from the use of sb 
instead of pm. The word “P{W, though not quoted from, was 
doubtless suggested by Am. v, 20: “Is not the day of Jehovah dark- 
ness and not light? yea gloom without brightness in it?” Perhaps 
Am. iv, 13, in which “RY does occur, was also in mind. At any 
rate, it seems clear to me that the prophet, feeling the need of a 
descriptive clause, borrowed the idea, if not the words, of his pred- 
ecessor. In this view the whole verse would read, literally: “To 
law and to testimony! surely they speak according to this word, 
which has no dawn.” Or more freely, “To law and to testimony ! 
surely they describe a state of things such as this, which has no dawn.” 

Not only does this interpretation establish a connection between 
the twentieth and the preceding verses ; it makes the final verses of 
the chapter more intelligible. They are a continuation and develop- 
ment of the idea of the relative clause, gloom and desperation. 
‘“‘ Nay, they shall pass through it, hard-pressed and hungry. And it 
shall come to pass when they are hungry that they shall be angered, 
and curse by their king and by their god*; but whether they look 
upward or gaze earthward, lo distress and darkness, the gloom of 
affliction.” Thus the necessity of transposing verses 21 and 22, upon 
which Cheyne insists, is obviated, and a rational meaning discovered 
without taking liberties with the sacred text. 

I am not aware that any one, unless it be Luzzatto, has explained 
this verse as I have done. I broach this interpretation, which I had 
elaborated before I saw a quotation, by Delitzsch, of the Italian’s 
view,! hoping that any flaw or fault in it may be detected and made 
apparent, 





1 Delitzsch, i /oco, says, “ Luzz. erkl. wahrlich sie sagen solcherlei Rede welche 
morgenrothlos ist; but whether “sie” means “law” and “testimony,” or the 
tempters of the faithful, is not clear. I think the latter are intended. 

2 See w 19 

















Hermas in Arcadia. 





BY PROF. J. R. HARRIS, M.A. 





HE object of the present paper is to set at rest a critical diffi- 
culty which has been raised concerning the interpretation of 

the tract of Hermas which goes under the heading of the Ninth 
Similitude ; and to indicate a direction in which further light may be 
obtained on the vexed question of the date of this remarkable writer. 
The difficulty is in the first instance one of interpretation: we find 
in the writings of Hermas a blending of the real experiences of life 
with imaginary importations from current mythologies which render 
it hard to decide whether the writer wishes us to take him seriously, 
or to apply to his works an allegorical interpretation such as was 
common enough in early times, both in pagan and Jewish and Chris- 
tian circles. And it is probably this perplexity rather than a mere 
personal fondness for such interpretations which led Origen to ex- 
plain even the most strongly defined personal allusions in Hermas, 
the names of Clement and Grapte, in a spiritual manner. We may - 
at least conclude that the subject invited such treatment. We may 
easily agree that the allusions to his life in Rome in the first Vision 
are genuine history, from which the step to the second Vision, which 
contains a visit to Cumz, seems natural, as does also the account of 
the walk on the Via Campana in the third Vision. But if we admit 
these passages to be meant for a literal acceptation, we certainly can- 
not admit the interview with the Church-Sibyl to be anything but a 
work of imagination based on popular religious mythology. And we 
should not find it easy to determine where the literal ends and the 
allegorical begins. We are thus in much the same case as an inter- 
preter of the Pilgrim’s Progress would be who had sufficient knowl- 
edge of Bunyan’s history to see that the “certain den” with which 
the book opens is the Bedford prison, and who had sufficient insight 
to determine that the rest of the book was allegorical, but who was 
wanting both in the historical information and in the intuitive per- 
ception by which to detect the traces of Bunyan’s personal history 
which lurk behind the folds of the Allegory. It is however generally 
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held that the mention of places not very remote from Rome ought 
to be accepted as sufficient evidence that the writer is giving us his- 
tory rather than romance. The Via Campana, at least, scarcely 
admits of being allegorized, nor the mile-stones which Hermas passes 
on the road: with Cume the question is a little more involved, but 
even here the general opinion has been, and probably will remain in 
favor of the positive geographical acceptation of Hermas’s words. 

Such being the case, it is not a little surprising that, when we have 
so many Italian allusions in the book of Visions, we should find our- 
selves transported in the Ninth Similitude into Arcadia, and there 
regaled with an allegorical account of the building of the Church, 
which outdoes in fantastic detail the whole of the previous accounts. 
Are we to assume that, as in the case quoted from the Pilgrim’s 
Progress, the initial note of place is to be accepted literally, and that 
from that point we plunge into allegory; or is the whole a work of 
imagination from the start? In the latter case, how can we explain 
the change of literary method involved in the comparison between a 
real Rome, Cumz, Via Campana, and a poetic Arcadia? In the 
former case, how did the Roman Hermas find his way into the most 
inaccessible part of Greece? It was no doubt through some such 
questioning that Zahn was led to propose an emendation in the text 
of Hermas so that instead of reading 

kal darjyayév pe eis "Apxadiay 

we should put ’Apixiav for "Apxadiav. The advantage of this correc- 
tion was that it transferred the scene again to the neighborhood of 
Rome, and restored the literary parallelism between the Ninth Simili- 
tude and the book of Visions. To support this conjecture, Zahn first 
brought forward a case where the word ’Apixiav had been corrupted 
in transcription, viz.: a passage in the Acts of Peter and Paul, c. 20, 
where the scribe has in error given "ApaBiav. If Arabia, why not 
Arcadia ? 

Then he proceeds to show that the country around Aricia corre- 
sponds to the description given by Hermas of Arcadian scenery, and, 
in particular, he identifies the “rounded hill” (dpos pacraddes) to 
which Hermas was transported, with the Italian A/onte Gentile. I 
do not know whether this suggestion of Zahn has met with any great 
favor, although it is ingenious, and not outside the bounds of possi- 
bility. The objection to it is chiefly that which falls to the lot of the 
majority of conjectural emendations, viz.: that it is not necessary ; 
for, as I shall show presently, the whole description of the country 
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visited by Hermas, corresponds closely with the current accounts of 
Arcadian scenery, and is probably based upon them. So that if I do 
not discuss Zahn’s hypothesis directly, it is because it is a last resort 
of criticism to which one must not look until the normal methods of 
interpretation have broken down. Let us then examine the scene 
into which Hermas introduces us; and the interpretation which he 
puts upon what he sees. We are told in the first place that his guide 
led him away into Arcadia and there seated him upon the top of a 
rounded hill from whence he had a view of a wide plain surrounded 
by mountains of diverse character and appearance. We will indicate 
the description of these mountains by the following diagram, in which 
the successive eminences are ranged in a circular form, and attached 
to each is the leading characteristic which is noted by Hermas : — 
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Now before we begin to look for identifications with the scenery of 


any particular country or neighborhood, we should try to subtract 
from the description those details which are artistically inserted by 
Hermas in order to bring certain views of his own before-the minds 
of his reader under the cover of his allegory. The matter of the 
Ninth Similitude so far as it concerns the building of the tower and 
the shaping of the various stones is already present in the third 
Vision ; and there is much in the description that is. parallel to the 
account given of the various stones which are brought from the twelve 
mountains. For example, just as in the third Vision:we find stones 
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brought for building that are white, and some that are speckled, 
(€ywpuaxdres) ; some that are squared, and some that are round; 
some that are sound, and some that have cracks in them. When we 
find, therefore, that in his Ninth Similitude Hermas makes his first 
mountain black as soot and his twelfth perfectly white, we know that 
it is more likely to be an expansion of the previous allegory than a 
natural feature; and when we find him saying that some of the 
mountains had chasms (cyopvai) in them, we must rather refer to 
the stones that have cracks in them (cxopas éxovres) than to any 
peculiarity of the mountain region, however the description may seem 
to invite the identification with the peculiar characteristic of Arcadia, 
the xardBa$pa or underground passages and hollows of the moun- 
tains into which the rivers of that country so commonly precipitate 
themselves. 

A similar process of subtraction must be made on account of the 
similarity between this Ninth Similitude and the one that precedes it. 
In this case the allegory turns upon the distribution by the angel of 
the Lord of a number of branches which he had cut from a great 
willow-tree. After a while the angel summons the people to whom 
he had given them and scrutinizes them carefully. Some brought 
back their branches withered, others half-withered and with cracks 
on their surface, (jyuéjpovs Kai cxocpas éxovoas,) others again were 
green, (xAwpas,) others had fruit, and soon. A comparison of these 
terms with those used by Hermas of his mountains will show that 
there has been a use made of the Eighth Similitude in the Ninth. 

Nor must we suppose that there is any special identification with 
the particular number twelve. The number is introduced artificially 
and for the following reason: the mountains out of which the stones 
are taken are declared to represent the peoples of the earth out of 
whom the church is builded ; now the idea prevailed at any early 
period that since the Jewish Ecclesia was composed of twelve tribes, 
something of a similar nature was to be predicated concerning the 
Christian world which had replaced and comprehended the Jewish 
world. Otherwise how was an explanation possible of the sealing of 
the 144,000 in the Apocalypse? But then these twelve tribes could 
not be identified with nationalities and must therefore represent so 
many different types of character. 

This is undoubtedly Hermas’s idea, and it shows us that we must 
not suppose any geographical enumeration to be involved in the 
number twelve. The author of the Opus Jmperfectum in Matthaum 
amongst his many traces of antiquity gives us the following on Matt. 
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xix. 28: “ Adhuc autem audeo, et subtiliorem introducere sensum, et 
sententiam alterius cuiusdam viri referre. Exponit autem sic: Quo- 
niam sicut Judaeorum populus in duodecim tribus fuit divisus, sic et 
universus populus Christianus divisus est in duodecim tribus secun- 
dum quasdam proprietates animorum et diversitates cordium, quas 
“ solus deus discernere et cognoscere potest, ut quaedam animae sunt 
de tribu Reuben, quaedam de tribu Simeon vel Levi vel Juda.” 
These twelve classes according to Hermas are 


Blasphemers and traitors. 
. Hypocrites and wicked teachers. 
. Rich men and those who are involved in the business of life.! 
. The double-minded. 
Badly trained, self-willed people. 
Slanderers and keepers of grudges. 
Simple, guileless, happy souls who give of their toils without 
hesitating and without reproach. (Cf. Teaching of ns ) 
n. Apostles and teachers. 
6. Bad deacons who have plundered the widow and orphan. 
Lapsi who do not repent and return to the saints. 
t. Hospitable bishops who entertain the servants of God. 
ta. Martyrs for the Name, including those who thereby obtain a 
remission that was otherwise inaccessible to them. 
«8. . Babes of the Kingdom who keep all the commands of God. 


9 2 wy WP 


These, then, are the twelve tribes of the new Israel ; and, as I have 
said, we do not need to identify twelve mountains. 

When we have made the deductions intimated from the imagery, 
we are left to identify the locality from the remaining data; and this 
we shall proceed to do. And to begin with, let us observe that the 
idea of Arcadia presented itself early in connection with Christianity. 
For example, that beautiful composition which passes under the 
name of the second epistle of Clement, but which seems rather to 
be an early Christian homily, declares (c. xiv) the pre-existence of 
the Church in the following terms: “Wherefore, my brethren, if we 
do the will of God our Father we shall be of the first church, viz. : 
the spiritual one, which was created before the sun and moon... 
For the Church was spiritual as was also our Jesus, and was mani- 





1 Note that these are said to be wvvryduevor iwd ray mpdtewv abrod, and corre- 
spond to the mountain covered with thorns and briars; the reference to the 
Gospel (the thorns sprang up and choked them) seems indisputable. 
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fested in the last times.” No doubt this language is in part to be 
explained like the Valentinian Syzygy of Man and the Church by refer- 
ence to a gnosis on Genesis i. 27. The writer of the homily says as 
much, the first Adam having been created male with female, so was 
the second ; but what should be noticed is that the terms used to 
describe the pre-existence are not borrowed from Genesis, but from 
the Arcadian tradition that they existed in their mountain fastnesses 
before the moon, and it was thus that they explained their name of 
IIpowéAnvot. What the writer of the homily means is that the Chris- 
tian Church is the true Arcadia. And thus we have at once the 
explanation of the ideal journey which Hermas makes into Arcadia. 
For we find the same view held in the second Vision of Hermas 
(Vis. ii. 4, 1), where we are told even more decidedly that the Church 
was created first of all things. Similar ideas must have been com- 
mon enough in the earlier centuries. So much being premised, let 
us put ourselves into the position of Hermas on the supposition that 
he has no more than the ordinary notions concerning Arcadia. We 
should simply be able to say that Arcadia was the innermost part of 
the Peloponnesus, and that it was shut in on every side by a ring of 
mountains. The rudest idea that could be formed would therefore 
be that of a plain within a circular mountain-wall ; precisely the kind 
of view with which the Ninth Similitude opens. Here dwell the 
remnants of the primitive and virtuous race of men whom the gods 
loved to visit, whose chief virtues were, according to Polybius, ¢Ao- 
éevia. and ¢diAavOpwria. It may be noticed in passing, though I do 
not attach any importance to it, that Hermas makes one of his 
spiritual tribes, the good bishops, representative of the virtue of 
hospitality. 

But it is plain that Hermas’ knowledge goes beyond the elemen- 
tary notion sketched above. This can be seen best by noticing the 
points which occur in the description of the mountains which have 
no special parallel in the allegorical explanation of the characters 
whom the mountains represent. For example, he adds to his descrip- 
tion of his seventh mountain the fact that there were found on it all — 
manner of beasts and birds; the eighth mountain is full of springs ; 
the tenth mountain has sheep resting under the shade of its timber ; 
the ninth is full of snakes and evil beasts ; the eleventh shews fruit 
trees, and so on. But especially one should draw attention to the 
sixth mountain, whose description is ¢yov Bordvas xAwpas kai Tpax dv. 
The same language is used again in c. 22 rov éxovros Boravas xAwpas 
kai Tpdxeos Gyros. Here all the editors print the word rpaxv as an 
















































adjective, and it may be so; but if an adjective it is suggested by 
the name of one of the mountains of Arcadia. A reference to a map 
of Arcadia will shew this mountain on the eastern side of the plain of 
Orchomenos: E. Curtius in his Peloponnessos (i. 219) describes it 
as follows: “ Den dstlichen Berg nannten die alten seiner rauhen und 
schroffen Form wegen Trachy.” 

I suppose it will hardly be maintained to be an accidental coinci- 
dence that Hermas, writing of Arcadia, or professing to do so, should 
twice describe a particular mountain by the name which the ancients 
used to designate one of the mountains of Arcadia. So far from any 
such assumption being likely, the mere mention of the name Trachy 
would be sufficient to intimate that we were in Arcadia. 

This identification being then made, we are able to take the next 
step, and to determine the plain in which the scene is laid and the 
rounded hill from which the scenery is viewed. This seems at first 
sight to be difficult, because, although to an outsider Arcadia might 
be pictured as a happy valley within mountains, in reality, like 
Switzerland, with which it has often been compared, it does not 
furnish any one central plain, but innumerable valleys and small 
plains ; and although there are one or two larger and more spacious 
than others, none seems to correspond to the rounded form which 
Hermas’ language would at first lead us to expect. But the mention 
of Mount Trachy shews that the plain must be the plain of Orcho- 
menos, in the midst of which stands, dividing it into upper and lower 
respectively, the hill of Orchomenos, the strongest natural fortress of 
Arcadia and perhaps of ancient Greece. This then must be the dpos 
pacrades Of Hermas ; it rises to a height of nearly 3000 feet immedi- 
ately from the plain, and was famous even in Homeric times as one 
of the early Greek strongholds and cities.’ 

Thus far we might have arrived from a study of the itinerary of 
Pausanias, from whose description of Arcadia we must make not a 
few references. Thus in xiii. § 2 we have the following notes: 
"Opxopeviots 8&  rporépa wots ext Gpovs Hv dxpe TH Kopypy Kal dyopas 
Te Kat texov petra. Aeirerae: and in § 3. gore S& dwavrixpd Tis 
modews Spos Tpaxv. 1d de vdwp Td ex Tod Oeod dua yapadpas péov KoiAys 
peragy THs Te woXews Kal TOU Tpaxéos Gpovs Kareoww és dAXo "Opxopénov 
mediov® To dé wediov rovro peyéOa piv péya, Ta wAciw 3€ eorw airod 





1 Curtius, Peloponnessos, i. 220. ‘“Die.orchomenische Berg, eine Kuppe von 
2912 F Hohe, welche Ithome dhnlich ist, und wie diese zwei Ebenen beherrscht, 
steigt unmittelbar aus dem Nachlande empor. 
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Aipvy. It appears, therefore, that the name Trachy was current for 
the mountain on the east of Orchomenos in the second century: 
Pausanias seems to have given us here a careful and correct descrip- 
tion of the country. 

Some of the other mountains to which Hermas makes reference 
may now be identified by the aid of Pausanias. For example, the 
ninth mountain is said to be full of serpents and noxious beasts. 
The mountain referred to is Mt. Sepia. The name is supposed to 
be derived from the venomous viper that was found there ; and there 
were legends enough about the neighbourhood, even in Pausanias’ 
time, to make it appear a country which was formerly something like 
Ireland before the arrival of St. Patrick. Here they said that AZpytus, 
the son of Elatos, met his death from the bite of a serpent. Cf. 
Pausan. Arcad. iv. 4. KAeéropt 5& ra “AlGvos ob yevouevev madwv és 
Aimvrov "EAdrov zeptxdpncey } “Apxddwy Bacireia. ov dé Aimvrov 
eeADovra és dypav Onpiwv piv tov dAktwwrépwy oddev, ai St ob rpoidd- 
pevov droxtivvvct. tov S& du Tovrov Kal adds wore eldov’ Kata exw 
ori Tov pixporarov, Téppg Euhepys, oTiypacw ov ouvexect memorKtApevos 

" KTé. 
_ Xvi. 1. Tpuxpyvev 8 od réppw adXo éotiv dpos Symia kai Alrite to 
"EAdrov A€yovew évratOa yéverOar tiv TeAevTHV ék TOU ddpws KTé. 

Now, I think, if we compare Pausanias’ account of A®pytus’ death 

while hunting, through no great beast, but by the bite of a viper, with 

- Hermas’ statement that in the ninth mountain there were épzera 
Bavarddy, SiuapGeipovra rovs dvOpwrovus, he will have little doubt that 
the mountain meant is Mt. Sepia. 

The identification of these two mountains, Trachy and Sepia, I 
regard as established. They are respectively the fifth and ninth of 
Hermas’ series, and whatever further progress in identification is 
possible, the results must harmonize with these so that the other 
mountains enclose a plain with them, and from an examination of 
the situation of these two on a map of Arcadia it is not difficult to 
infer that the order in which Hermas reckons his mountains is East 
— North — West —South. I am not, however, very sanguine ot 
making any further identifications that would be equally convincing. 
It would be, however, possible to detect the origin of Hermas’ many- 
fountained mountain. For we are informed by Pausanias that the 
emperor Adrian brought water for the city of Corinth all the way 
from Stymphalus: Paus. ii. iii. 5. Kpjvae 5¢ wodAal pev dva tiv modw 
reroujvrat Taga, ate apOdvov péovrds odrow vdaros, kai 6 8) BacrAcds 
*Adpiavis eonyayev éx Srvugpyrov. The language of Pausanias is in 
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close correspondence with Hermas, and the mountain is located in 
the eighth place in the field of view. The umbrageous mountain 
under the shade of which flocks of sheep were gathered might find 
its identification in the Mt. Skiathis, described by Pausanias as 
follows, xiv. 1, Kopvav 8 orddu révre ddéornxey 7 Te “Opvéts Kadov- 
pevyn Kat Erepov Sxiabis. iq’ Exarépw St Eore rH Gper Bapabpov 7rd vdwp 
xatadexdpuevov T6 ex Tod mediov. 

According to this identification Mt. Skiathis should be the next in 
order to Mt. Sepia, since it is the tenth on Hermas’ circle; and a 
reference to the map will shew that this conclusion is not contra- 
dicted by the geography of the region, except that I think Skiathis 
would appear a little to the right of Mt. Sepia to an observer on the 
hill of Orchomenos.! As to the other characteristics, it is not worth 
while to discuss the animal and vegetable products of Arcadia more 
at length: it is sufficient to say that Hermas’ description shews 
a very fair acquaintance with ancient Greek geography: and we may 
naturally go on to enquire what were the-sources of his knowledge. 

I think that it will be sufficiently evident from what has gone 
before that there is at least a suspicion that the description is taken 
from Pausanias. When we remove from our minds those details 
which I have shown to be artificial creations of Hermas, and such 
generalities as attach themselves naturally to the idea of Arcadia as 
seen from the outside, we are left with peculiarities that at once fall 
in with the notes in the Itinerary of Pausanias. And these peculi- 
arities are not the striking features of the Arcadian scenery, such as 
the lofty Mt. Cyllene* and the like, but somewhat insignificant 
details which would hardly have been noted except by a close ob- 
server who was making his own notes carefully as he went along, nor 
would they have been repeated except by some one who had care- 
fully, perused such an itinerary. 





1 Note that Curtius says (i. 210), “ fais ist der Schattige Waldberg, gleich 
atoxiov tpos bei Dikaearch. 75. Diesem Bergnamen entspricht der name des 
Dorfes Skotini das am abhange unseres Skiathis liegt.” 

2 We cannot even be sure whether Hermas alludes to Mt. Cyllene at all; yet 
it must have been the most. conspicuous feature of the landscape. The fact that 
it is not actually on the borders of the plain of Orchomenos, proves nothing; 
Mt. Sepia overlooks the valley of Stymphalus rather than the plain of Orchomenos, 
yet it is clearly alluded to by Hermas. Is Mt. Cyllene intended by the seventh 
mountain upon whose slopes are found all kinds of cattle and of birds? 

8 For example, in addition to what has been said, notice that the leading 
feature in the southwest of the landscape is Mt. Ostrakina, and compare the 
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Now here a difficulty presents itself. No doubt we may admit a 
certain amount of agreement between Pausanias and Hermas, and it 
would be strange if two second-century writers, both dealing with the 
subject of Arcadia, had not expressed themselves in a manner which 
suggested peculiar coincidences in minor points, but in that case how 
could it be possible that Hermas could have utilized Pausanias, when 
that writer had not completed his Arcadia before the year 167 (as 
we shall show)? For determining the date of Pausanias’ Itinerary 
we have, I believe, no facts besides those which are contained in the 
work itself. The chronological landmarks are as follows: In the 
seventh book of the Itinerary (Achaia 20, § 6) Pausanias explains 
that the Odeion at Athens was not described in his first book on 
Attica because Herodes Atticus had not built it at the time when the 
first book was written. Now Atticus is one of the leading figures of 
the second century, sufficiently known by his reputation as a rhetori- 
cian, as executor of magnificent public works all over Greece, and as 
a teacher and friend of Marcus Aurelius. The period of his life is 
supposed to be a.p. 104-180. Since the close of his life was em- 
bittered by the plots and complaints of an opposing faction at 
Athens, we may suspect that his liberality in public bvilding at 
Athens does not belong to the last years of his life. And, whatever 
date we may assign to the structure, we have the following sequence :— 


Pausanias writes his Attica. 
Herodes builds the Odeion. 
Pausanias writes his Arcadia. 


The other landmark is as follows: Pausanias alludes in his Itinerary 
of Arcadia to Marcus Aurelius and, perhaps, to his victory over the 
Quadi which took place in a.p. 174. The passage is as follows: 
Totrov EvoeBn tov Baoréa éxadeoay of “Pwpaio, dedre tH és Td Seiov 
Tin pddtora epaivero xpwpevos* Sdéy 88 Evy Kat Td dvoua Td Kipov 
éporro dv tov zpeaBurépov, zaTnp dvOpwrwv Kadovpevos. *Amédure de 
kat ért ty Baorrelg. aida Sudvepov: 6 8 "Avrwvivos obros 6 Sevrepos 
Kai tous te Teppdvovs, paximwrdrovs Kai mAciorous tov év TH Eipimy 
BapBdpwv xai Bvos 75 Savpopdtwv woAcuov kai ddixias dpgavras Tysw- 
povpevos erefnrGe. 

The language here used has generally been taken to mean that 





description in Hermas where the pastor bids those who build the tower to bring 
Scrpaxovy and &oBeoros in order that they may make the neighborhood of the 
tower clean against the day of its inspection: Sraye nal pépe &aBeorov xa) korpa- 
xov Nexréy. Is this Ostrakina the twelfth mountain of Hermas? 
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Pausanias was writing his eighth book subsequently to the defeat of 
the Quadi in 174. But it seems to me that while the passage has an 
air of having brought recent history down to date, that date is the 
date of the departure of the expedition against the Germans and not 
of its return. It becomes therefore possible to push back the date 
of the Arcadia nearly seven years earlier. We. proceed on the sup- 
position that Pausanias wrote his history and published it as he went 
along ; this appears from the fact that the eighth book was written at 
a time when the first book was out of reach of correction. But even, 
on the earliest hypothesis, does it seem likely that Hermas could 
have written so late in the second century as to copy Pausanias? 
And if this seem too difficult an assumption, especially in view of the 
Muratorian canon, is there any other hypothesis that will explain the 
apparent coincidence? The alternative that first offers itself is the 
depression of the date of this portion of Hermas. 

It has been noticed by Hilgenfeld that the writings attributed to 
Hermas fall, upon critical examination, into three groups: the first of 
these, which Hilgenfeld calls Hermas apocalypticus, comprises the 
first four Visions ; the second part, which comprises Vis. v to Sim. vii, 
having Vis. iii for its prologue, and Similitude vii for its epilogue, is: 
the true Hermas pastoralis or book of the Shepherd. The third 
division comprises Similitudes viii and ix with the tenth for an epi- 
logue. This part of the book Hilgenfeld calls Hermas secundarius, 
and attributes to his editorial care (whoever he may be) the massing 
together of the whole series of writings. Now there is something to 
be said for this division, even if we may not feel like abandoning 
altogether the theory of the single authorship. May it not be that 
the last division is the later workmanship of the same hand as wrote 
the two former groups? In that case we are able still to hold to the 
Muratorian statement with the single restriction that it applies only 
to the earlier parts of the book. This would require us to assume 
that Hermas outlived his brother Pius by a number of years, depend- 
ing, in part, upon the (doubtful) date of the death of Pius, or at least 
of the close of his episcopate. And even if this explanation be con- 
sidered insufficient, it is still possible to adopt Hilgenfeld’s theory of 
a later writer who re-edits and makes an appendix to the’ earlier 
Hermas (I do not of course mean to imply that Hilgenfeld makes 
Hermas fall so late as my theory would imply). And even if Pau- 
sanias should turn out not to be the true authority, the identification 
of the water sou.«> of Corinth brought by Hadrian remains and 
lowers the date of ideas accordingly. 
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It becomes proper now to return to the Arcadian allegory and see 
whether there is any other point where the comparison can be made 
geographically correct. And I should like, though in a somewhat 
tentative manner, to suggest that in the details of the building of the 
tower, Hermas has had some reference to the early Cyclopean build- 
ings of which the ruins were still to be seen in Greece and especially. 
in the Peloponnesus. Perhaps the best way to make my meaning 
clear will be to compare a passage in Hermas with descriptions taken 
from Pausanias and modern writers. In Sim. ix. vii. 4, we find 
Hermas speaking as follows: “I said to the Shepherd, How can 
these stones which have been condemned enter into the building of 
the tower? He answered and said unto me, Dost thou see these 
stones? I see them, sir, said I. Said he, I will cut away the greater 
part of these stones and put them into the building, and they shall 
fit in with the rest of the stones. How, sir, said I, can these stones 
when cut occupy the same room? He answered and said unto me, 
Those which are found to be small for their place shall be put into the 
middle of the building, while the larger ones shall be put outside, 
and so they will hold one another together.” 

Now let us compare with this the description which Pausanias 
gives of the wonderful Cyclopean walls of Tiryns. He tells us that 
these walls are made of unwrought stones of such size that a team of | 
mules would not be able to shake even the smallest ones; and that 
smaller stones to these are fitted into the interstices of the larger 
ones, so as to produce the closest union between them.! 

I understand Hermas to mean to describe in his builded tower a 
work of Cyclopean character (which, by the way, appears also from 
the fact that there are only ten stones in the first course of the 
building), and the small stones which result from the process of 
cutting, to correspond to those which Pausanias describes as pro- 
ducing a union between the larger blocks. And it is clear from the 
description in Hermas that the larger blocks are unwrought stones 
(dpya). Those who wish to see the appearance of such a wall 
depicted will find it in Schliemann A/ycene and Tiryns, p. 29, where 
it is called a “ wall of the first period.” 

Similar Cyclopean remains may be found at other points in the 





1 7d 5h reixos, & 8h udvov trav épecmlov Aclrerat, kuKAdrov pév éorw Epyov, 
werolnta: 5& dpyav AlOwy, uéyeOos Exwv Exagros Aldos ds dw aitay und dy dpxhv 
xin Oivas Tov puxpérarov brd Cebyous juidvwv® Alia St evhppoorat wdAat ws adTar 
Exagrov &puoviay toi: weyddos MOors elvas. Paus. ii. 25. 8. 
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Peloponnesus, such as the top of the mountain of Orchomenos, and 
the ruins of the ancient city of Lycosura in Southwest Arcadia. 

And this identification helps us to explain a detail in Hermas’ 
account ; viz.: the way in which his tower is said to be built over the 
rock and over the gate (érdvw ths wérpas Kai érdvw. tis TANS). 
Special attention is given in these early buildings, such as the acro- 
polis of Mycenz and the like, to the defences of the entrance. The 
entrance to the gate of the Lions at Mycenz is an illustration of 
this, the gate being placed at right angles to the wall of the 
citadel and approached through a passage formed by the citadel 
wall aad a nearly parallel outer wall which formed part of the masonry 
of a tower by which the entrance was guarded. Schliemann adds to 
his description of this gateway an approving reference to Leake for 
pointing out that “the early citadel builders bestowed greater labour 
than their successors on the approaches to the gates. Another 
instance of a gate defended by a tower which projects over it is given 
by Curtius from the ruins of Lycosura: “On the east side of the 
city there is preserved a gate with a projecting tower (ein Thor mit 
einem Thurmvorsprunge). 

I venture the suggestion, then, that Hermas in the Ninth Similitude, 
when working up again the subject of the Church-Tower, has been 
influenced by accounts of the Cyclopean buildings of the Pelopon- 
nesus. If his authority was a written one, it may have been Pausa- 
nias, as in the previous cases; unless some point can be brought 
forward to shew that Pausanias was unacquainted with what Hermas 
describes elsewhere, and that Hermas must have had written authority 
for the same. 

To sum up the whole course of the preceding arguments: the 
scene of the Ninth Similitude of Hermas is really laid in Arcadia, 
probably in the plain of Orchomenos. Some of the mountain scenery 
which he describes is capable of exact identification by means of the 
Itinerary of Pausanias ; and he has been influenced in his architec- 
ture by the Cyclopean remains of the Peloponnesus. Either the 
whole or at all events the latter part of the writings of Hermas should 
therefore be held of later date than the Arcadia of Pausanias. But 
the objection will be made that recent researches of German 
investigators and archeologists have shewn reason for believing 
Pausanias himself to be a wholesale thief and plunderer of previous 
guide-books to Greece. So that our investigation may lead rather to 
the reopening of the Pausanias question than to the solution of the 
Hermas chronology and geography. 
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The attack upon Pausanias was commenced by Willamowitz- 
Mollendorf (Hermes xii. 72) and sharply reinforced by Hirschfeld 
in an article in the Archdologischezeitung (xL = 1882, f. 97). 
Hirschfeld brings a good deal of evidence to shew that the list of 
statues of Olympian victors does not reach later than the second 
century B.c.; and that the series stops here, not because there were 
no more Olympian victories commemorated, but because Pausanias 
is copying an earlier writer (probably Polemo), who does not pass 
this point of time in his descriptions : so that we may almost say that 
there is no evidence that Pausanias ever visited Olympia at all; but 
that both he and Pliny drew upon earlier writers. 

Now this problem is a very many-sided one, and the archeological 
world is still divided over it, and, until the discussion subsides some- 
what, it is not easy to determine whether the defenders of Pausanias 
or his severe critics have won the day. My own judgment is still 
reserved upon the point. Hence we must also be careful in refer- 
ence to Hermas. We may be reasonably sure that if Pausanias was 
never at Olympia, he was never in Arcadia; but the preliminary 
hypothesis is not yet settled. Hence we content ourselves in the 
Hermas problem with affirming that Hermas really describes Arcadian 
scenery, but whether he takes his description from Pausanias or from 
some earlier Baedeker’s Guide to Arcadia is as yet uncertain. 
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Authenticity and Genuineness. 





BY REV. E. C. RICHARDSON, M.A. 





HE usage of the terms authenticity and genuineness in literary 

questions is a veritable criss-cross of fallacies resulting from 

the failure to discriminate the fields in which the problems thus 
designated occur. 

The general ideas lying in the words are recognized with con- 
siderable definiteness. Taking “authentic” as applied to a report 
or statement of any sort, a deed or will, a coin, or what not, and 
in every case it means that it is established by trustworthy evidence 
or authority. One asks the authority for a statement. If the 
authority is sufficient, the statement is pronounced authentic. 

So of “genuine.” A genuine document, coin, picture, or man, is 
one which is what it pretends to be. 

This usage of “ authentic” is at least as old as the time of Cicero, 
who twice speaks of certain things as authentically (avOevrixws) 
reported, meaning that the source of them was such as to evidence 
that they were really so, — the authority of the statement was sufficient. 

The ancient and medizval usage of the root was: (1) done 
with one’s own hand, (2) authoritative, (3) not anonymous, (4) 
autographic. From the etymology and the last two usages it has 
been assumed that the fundamental conception was one of authorship, 
but the whole history and usage of the word seems to point to the 
idea of authority rather than authorship. 

Even its usage as the “original” opposed to “copies” seems to 
have no necessary relation to authorship, or the question whose hand 
executed it, except so far as this gave authority to the document. 
Thus the usage throughout the middle ages was mainly of documents, 
— deeds, wills, charities, etc., where the question was not at all of 
authorship, but of authority. 

So again, even the usage “ not anonymous,” which seems to depend 
on the idea of being executed with one’s own hand, and so a question 
of whose hand it was executed by, has for its opposite adeozoros, and 
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possibly refers to the lack of the authority which known authorship 
would give, and this idea seems to be clearly confirmed by the ex- 
pression of Josephus, Ap. 1:16: ex twy adeorotus pvOodoyoupevoy, 
where he refers to those speaking without sufficient authority, quoting 
therefore as of doubtful authority, there being no question whatever 
of authorship, autography, or anonymousness. 

The general usage is just this, as illustrated by 1 Tim. 2:12, “to 
have authority or dominion over.” As applied to documents, there- 
fore, authenticity is a question of authority, and when referring to the 
document itself simply a question of identity ; when to the conéents a 
question of their truthfulness. 

The documentary usage, both on the diplomatic and the legal sides, 
is of authority. 1. “ Authenticum dicitur quod auctoritatem indubi- 
tatam et legitimam habet, qualia sunt instrumenta quae vulgo dicimus 
originalia” (Forcellini, Zo#ius Lat. Lex., I. 310). 

2. In law “it is only applied to instruments which bear the marks 
of having been executed under proper authority” (Brand & Coxe, 
Dict.). 

It may be fairly said that Forcellini’s definition of ‘“ Authenticus” 
gives the true inclusive definition of “authentic,” “auctoritatem habens 
vel faciens.” 

Genuine (yvyotos) is used in its strict sense both of objects and 
writings as early as the time of Galen. 

In an often-quoted passage, Aulus Gellius, speaking of certain of 
Plautus’ Comedies, which some have called in question, says, “ Fretum 
. -. haud quicquam dubitavimus quin Plauti foret, et omnium 
maxime genuina.” The question is one where numerous plays of 
contemporaneous writers were ascribed to Plautus. It is not, 
notice, a question that this is the identical play Fretum described 
by all, but whether this identical play was what it was described 
to be. 

With a little analysis, this usage in respect of documents comes 
easily into relation with our untechnical usage. 

A constant usage is of news in the daily papers. A report, eg. 
that President Cleveland has made some appointment is “ doubted,” 
it will “bear confirmation” we say. Then Colonel Lamont, or 
some one who acts officially, “confirms” the statement, and the 
report is found to be “authentic.” It was ‘vue before. It is now 
authenticated. 

The idea of “authentic” is, therefore, “having undoubted authority,” 
and of “ genuine,” being what it pretends to be. 
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The confusion is not so much in the meaning of the words as in 
the application of them. 

The real elements of the problem may be seen in the ordinary 
bibliographical problems relating to a printed book. 

Take, e.g. a book, “Ecce Homo.” The first problem is simple 
identification. The average man says—a work by J. R. Seeley ; but 
there is another “ Ecce Homo,” and before one can tell whether the 
anonymous work before him is that of J. R. Seeley or the Baron 
d’Holbach, he must gather the evidence which authenticates it as 
the one or the other. But the authorship has nothing to do with this 
first question. It is only a way of describing a certain work with 
a certain content. The first problem is simple discrimination of the 
work from all others. 

But given a work, there is a question of the authorship of that work, 
and on whatever authority it is placed on title-page or expressed 
elsewhere. Now the question is as to the authority for that ascription. 
“Ecce Homo,” ¢.g., is ascribed to Joseph Webb and to the Baron 
d’Holbach. It is the identical work which is not the “ Ecce Homo” 
of Seeley, it has been authenticated as such. There is no question 
about the work itself, but only as to the ascription of the work. The 
ascription to Webb is found to be without authority, and that to 
d’Holbach authentic. 

But given a work and all possible points concerning it authenticated, 
so that it is identified in every particular as itself, there remain the 
questions as to é¢#sej/f—the facts stated, and by the same process of 
evidence the authority for its statements is sought, and if there is 
sufficient authority —if the statements are authenticated — the con- 
tents are authentic or have authority. 

Now, if a man should write another work, call it, e.g. ““ Ecce Homo,” 
by J. R. Seeley, if this work is before one for examination, there are 
the same processes of discrimination, in which this is proved to be this 
work, is authenticated as this work, and regarded as this work, is there- 
fore authentic. It may be that there are two J. R. Seeley’s, who by 
some coincidence have written on the same theme; but if not, then 
one is genuine and the other spurious. If evidence shows that this 
given book is not the work of Seeley, the ascription is not authentic and 
the work not genuine ; if the work before one proves to be really the work 
of Seeley, the ascription is authentic and the work therefore genuine. 

Or a man might write a work on some other topic and assume the 
name of J. R. Seeley. The genuineness of the work depends on the 
authenticity of this statement. 
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After the discrimination of a work, and all the questions connected 
with it, comes the distinguishing of editions. 

Is this the edition of 1799 or of 1813, and what, if any, is the 
difference. There may be additions, as in most new editions, or there 
may be matter left out (¢.g. Arnold’s “ History of Rhode Island ”), or 
it may be a simple unaltered reprint ; but even in the reprint there are 
the questions of typography. 

Precisely similar are the questions relating to documents. 

1. Is this the identical document known as the Epistle of Barnabas ? 
All mentions of it are examined. It is undoubtedly that document. 
It is authentic. 

2. But, identified as a given work, there are still the questions of 
the condition of that work in the copy before us, — identically the 
question of the editions of a printed book, for a copy of a ms. is 
exactly equivalent to an edition or reprint of a work. There are, on 
the other hand, additions, omissions, or changes, and on the other 
typographical blunders. Here the question as to the individual 
passages may, in the case of interpolations, be a question of genuine- 
ness, but the question as to the whole work is as to its integrity. 

3. Again there comes the question whether this work is what it 
pretends to be, — whether its claims regarding itself are true. If true, 
it is genuine ; if not, spurious. Thus the Epistle of Barnabas, it is 
generally agreed, is not genuine. 

This problem may involve pretensions of authorship, of purpose, of 
time of composition, or circumstances of composition. 

4. The question of authorship again is entirely independent of the 
above questions. Itsimply Aappens to be one of the most convenient 
and common and useful of the descriptions of a work. It is in no- 
wise different from the questions of the “me and p/ace of composition. 
It is simply one fact of the work or concerning the work. It would 
often fall under the questions of the genuineness, but precisely the 
same class of questions would arise, if it were anonymous, to the 
Laodiceans, or from Rome. Authorship, place, and date are inde- 
pendent questions which may enter or may not. 

5. But after all these questions, there is still the question of the 
truth contained in the work, — the historical facts, are they authentic? 
the pretended revelations, are they genuine? A perfectly authentic 
work may contain the most incorrect statements, and a perfectly 
genuine work the most barefaced lies. 

So that precisely, as in printed books, there are three well-defined 
classes of questions. 
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(1) As to the wark, (2) as to the edition, (3) as to the facts 
contained. . 

In (1) the question of authenticity is the authority for supposing 
it to be that work, z.e. the work generally known as such and such, 
and has reference only to questions of authority. 

The first question is, Is this the book known as the “ Ecce Homo” 
of the Baron d’Holbach? or is that the “ Epistle of Barnabas”? It 
is that work, and therefore authentic. 

The next question is, whether it is identically the same in all its 
particulars, and for the determination of this each item must be 
examined and its authority tested, z.e. the authenticity of each deter- 
mined (e¢.g. any edition with “various readings”). On these multi- 
tudinous questions of authenticity depend the question of integrity. 

Now, having a work as it really was, comes the discussion of its 
substance ; and first, of its statements respecting itself — the question 
of genuineness of the work; and second, its statements of fact — 
their authenticity and consequent authority, and the authority, there- 
fore, of the work. ; 

In view of this analysis, note the two leading definitions of the terms. 

Bishop Watson declares that “ genuine ” indicates that it was written 
by the person whose name it bears, and “authentic” relates to matters 
of fact as they really happened; Archbishop Trench and the later 
school that “authenticity” indicates that it was written by the 
person whose name it bears, and “genuine” that its received text 
is uncorrupt. 

In criticism note : — 

(1) The question of authorship in the first is only one of various 
questions involving the genuineness of the document, and in the other 
only one of the various factors which may enter into the authenticity 
of the work. 

(2) Authentic undoubtedly does refer to matters of fact as they 
really happened, but if it is the authenticity of a given work or 
document, it is that document rather than the truth which it con- 
tains which is in question. 

(3) These definitions cover only a small portion of the problems 
which are clearly questions either of genuineness or of authenticity. 
I submit, therefore, that the real order of the problem is : — 


1. Authenticity. 3. Genuineness. 
2. Integrity. 4. Authority. 


And that the exactness of the usage will be seen by observing the 
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simple logical principle of adways meaning the same thing, instead of 
applying now to the work, now to a certain copy of a work, now to 
its text, and now to the truth which it contains. 

Authorship, place, date, etc., are distinct problems which may or 
may not be involved in any of the above questions. 

A document thus is authentic when identified as itself. If all its 
units are authentic its inéegrity is established, its text is pure. If 
its statements regarding itself are authentic, its genuineness is estab- 
lished. If its facts are authentic, its authority is established. 

Expressed concretely in the use of the Epistle of Barnabas. The 
first question is of authenticity, — not the authenticity of the Epistle of 
Barnabas, but the authenticity of this document before us, which is 
supposed to be the work known as the Epistle of Barnabas. The 
authorities for this identification are examined, and the work evidenced 
to be that work. It is therefore authenticated as the Epistle of 
Barnabas. It is authentic. But in the course of time, by scribal 
errors, various changes have crept in which affect the integrity of the 
text, and the later editions of Gebhardt u. Harnack, Hilgenfeld, and 
Funk, give us a much purer text than e.g. the editions of Voss. 

But although the work which we have is confessedly authentic, and 
the integrity of its text sufficient, so that we have the work substan- 
tially as it was known to Origen and Clement of Alexandria, yet there 
is a question whether this document was after all the work of Barna- 
bas, and it has come to be generally agreed that it is not genuine. 
This is not simply a question of authorship, because the same line of 
question would arise if a work were anonymous, and directed to or 
from a given place, or pretended to be written at a given time. 

But though it is not genuine, many of its statements about various 
things are trustworthy, and the analysis of what is and what is not 
determines the authority of the Epistle for questions relating to the 
canon, or to church doctrine and life in the early church. 

In brief, this work is the authentic Epistle of Barnabas. The in- 
tegrity of its text is fairly preserved. It is not genuine, but yet its 
contents have a certain limited authority. Its authorship is unknown, 
and its date disputed even among those who agree in putting it much 
later than the apostle Barnabas. 


| 
| 
| 
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Notes. 
——— 


Matt. xxvi. 64. 
BY REV. S. J. ANDREWS, D.D. 


S the form of the Lord’s reply, “Thou hast said,” to the question 
of his judges, “Art thou the Christ?” to be regarded as an 
affirmation ? 

This form of speech, occurring several times. in the Gospels, is 
generally taken by commentators as an express affirmation, and 
this on the ground of Rabbinical usage. Most refer as their 
authority to Schoetgen, “Horae Hebraicae,” who in his note on 
Matt. xxvi. 25 says: “ Sv etwas, solennis adfirmantium apud Judaeos 
formula,” and gives two Rabbinical citations in proof. Lightfoot, in 
his “ Horae Hebraicae,” passes over this and like passages without 
remark. All the later commentators at hand take Schoetgen’s proof 
as sufficient. Thus Meyer says, on the same passage : “a Rabbinical 
formula by which an emphatic affirmation is made.” It is generally 
agreed that a like usage is not found in classic writers, though 
Grotius quotes from Euripides as not dissimile: Sv de Acyas tavt’, 
ovk eyw (Dicis haec tu, non ego). 

A recent writer, an English clergyman of Jewish descent, G. W. 
Pieritz, A.M., has in a little book, “The Gospels from a Rabbinical 
Point of View” (London, 1873), questioned this assertion of Schoet- 
gen. He asserts that the passages cited by him do not prove the 
point, and are capable of a different interpretation; and that the 
expression “thou sayest,” or “hast said,” is neither an affirmative 
nor a negative answer, but no answer at all. It is a refusal to answer. 
In confirmation of this he quotes from Origen on Matt. xxvi. 63, 64, 
who says: “It was not fit that the Lord should answer the high 
priest’s adjuration, as though under compulsion, and therefore he 
neither denied nor confessed himself the Son of God.” This quota- 
tion I have not been able to verify. I find in Maldonatus, zn Joco, the 
statement that Augustine affirms that the Lord in this answer neither 
concedes nor denies, megue concedere, neque negare. 
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For the grounds on which Pieritz rejects the citations of Schoetgen 
as conclusive, I must refer to his book. If the question may be 
considered as an open one, let us examine the several passages in 
which this phrase is found. But first we may notice in general the 
reticence of the Lord in affirming himself to be the Messiah. This 
has often been discussed, and I have nothing new to say. His mere 
affirmation that he was the Messiah would have convinced few. He 
himself said: “If I bear witness of myself, my witness is not true.” 
And the Pharisees objected that he did bear witness of himself (John 
viii. 13). It was the truth of his words as unfolding the meaning of 
the law and prophets, and the power and character of his works, 
which must convince the Jews of the fact of his divine mission. 
Whilst it was known to all that he claimed to be the Messiah, yet 
only to those who believed on him, or at least were friendly to him, 
did he up to the time of his arrest distinctly declare it (see John iv. 
26; ix. 37). Even so late in his ministry as the Feast of Dedication 
(John x. 22) the Jews said to him: “ How long dost thou make us: 
to doubt? If thou be the Christ, tell us plainly.” He answered : “TI: 
told you, and ye believed not.” Yet no mention is made of any 
occasion on which he told them so in plain terms. 

When brought before the high priest and council, and later before 
Pilate, and questioned in a judicial way as to his Messiahship, how 
should we expect the Lord to answer? The reason usually given for 
his reserve had no longer any force. But he was not before impartial 
judges. At the council held immediately after the resurrection of 
Lazarus it had been determined to put him to death, and his con- 
demnation by Caiaphas and his associates was a foregone conclusion. 
We are told that to all the testimony of the false witnesses he made 
no reply, so that the high priest said, “ Answerest thou nothing?” 
Still he held his peace. At last the high priest adjures him: “I 
adjure thee by the living God that thou tell us whether thou be the 
Christ, the Son of God?” The Lord replies: Sv eas, “Thou hast 
said.” In themselves the words are of dubious meaning. If we lay 
emphasis on  v, “ Zhou hast said,” it may mean, “ Z have not said it, 
it is not true ;”’ or, “ Thou hast said it, what thou hast said is true ;” 
or, “Thou hast said it, I neither affirm nor deny it.” It is in the 
last meaning that our phrase “ you say so” is more generally taken. 
If the Lord’s reply is thus understood, he declines to answer the 
question, and yet affirms that he is the Messiah by immediately 
adding : “I say unto you, hereafter ye shall see the Son of man” — 
me, the Son of man—“ sitting on the right hand of power, and 
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coming in the clouds of heaven.” This refusal to affirm himself in 
express terms the Christ would be in keeping with all his previous 
refusals, and yet there seems to be no sufficient ground for it here. 
Why make an indirect instead of a direct answer? The use of the 
word Anv — “ nevertheless,” “Thou hast said, nevertheless I say unto 
you,” —although usually having an adversative meaning, modifying 
what goes before, is not at all decisive ; for it may be understood as 
by Ellicott : ‘Besides my assertion, you shall have the testimony of 
your own eyes ;” or as by Grotius: “Quanquam mihi Christum me 
affirmanti non creditis.” 

It is certainly possible to say that in his answer to the adjuration 
of the high priest, the Lord neither affirms nor denies his Messiahship, 
as one declining to be put under oath before such a tribunal; but 
he claims prerogatives which could belong to no one but the Messiah. 
He does not appropriate to himself the title “Son of God” in his 
reply, but calls himself “Son of man”; yet the high priest says: 
“ He hath spoken blasphemy,” as if the two titles were to be regarded 
as equivalent. 

If now we turn to the parallel account in Mark, we find the Lord’s 
reply to be an express affirmation: “ Art thou the Christ, the Son of 
the Blessed?” “Iam.” Eyw eye. Pieritz asserts that if the Lord 
meant “I am the Christ,” he would have said ays. The addition of 
eyw would make the meaning to be, “I am somebody,” or “I am 
that I am,” or “I exist.” The Lord’s reply would then be: “I am 
what I am,” thus neither affirming nor denying that he was the Son of 
‘the Blessed. But this distinction of eyw etys and ey is not confirmed 
by an examination of the Gospels. If we, then, take this as an 
express affirmation, we must understand the “Thou hast said” of 
Matthew as an affirmation. It is possible, indeed, that the Lord was 
twice asked the question by the high priest, “ Art thou the Christ?” 
and answered it in both ways. 

The statement in Luke (xxii. 67) gives the question and reply in a 
somewhat different form. “If thou art the Christ, tell us. If I tell 
you, ye will not believe. . . . But from henceforth shall the Son of 
man be seated at the right hand of the power of God. . . . Art thou, 
then, the Son of God? . . . Ye say that I am.” This reply they 
accept as an affirmation. Meyer calls the Lord’s replies “ evasive.” 
If we accept the translation: “Ye say it, because I am,” it wholly 
corresponds to the reply in Mark. 

In his examination before Pilate (Matt. xxvii. 11, and Luke xxiii. 
3), to the question: “Art thou the King of the Jews?” he 
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answered : Sv Aeyets, “Thou sayest.” If this is taken as equivalent 
to “I am,” some have thought it strange that Pilate should at once 
have dismissed the charge against him (Luke xxiii. 4). But the 
statements of John (xviii. 37) sufficiently explains the grounds of 
Pilate’s action. To the charges of the accusers the Lord made no 
answer. ‘To the questions of Pilate, as given by John: “ Art thou the 
King of the Jews?” the Lord first replies by asking him, “ Sayest thou 
this thing of thyself, or did others tell it thee of me?” And again: 
“Thou sayest that I am a king” (as given in margin of R.V. “ Thou 
sayest it, because I am a king”’). 


If we regard the reply in Mark as decisive of the meaning of the - 


words in Matthew, we must accept Sv eas as an affirmation. And 
the same meaning must be given it in other places. Thus in Matt. 
xxvi. 25, in answer to Judas’ question, “ Master, is it I?” the Lord 
replies, Sv etwas — “Thou hast said,” or in other words, “Thou art 
he who shall betray me.” If these words were spoken aloud, Judas 
must have been then revealed to all as the traitor. But there seems 
good reason to believe that when he left the supper his fellow-disciples 
did not know of his treachery. 

It is to be wished that some competent scholar would further 
examine this matter, and determine how far the statements of 
Schoetgen and his Rabbinical proofs are to be relied on. 


Eberhard Vischer's Theory of the Composition 
‘of the Revelation. 


BY REV. S. M. JACKSON, M.A. 


In October, 1886, the third part of the second volume of Gebhardt 
and Harnack’s Zexte und Untersuchungen sur Geschichte der alt- 
christlichen Literatur, appeared bearing the separate title, Die Offen- 
barung Johannis eine jiidische Apokalypse in christlicher Bearbeitung, 
von EBERHARD VISCHER. J@it einem Nachwort von Adolf Harnack, 
Leipzig, 1886. The object of this note is to give a brief account of 
Vischer’s treatise. 

Its title states its purport, viz. to prove that the Revelation is a 
Jewish Apocalypse in a Christian redaction. The occasion for this 
theory was the thesis Professor Harnack set at Giessen early in 1885 : 
“The theological standpoint of the author of the Revelation of John.” 
When Mr. Vischer, who was one of his pupils, remarked to him that 
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he was shut up to the theory he has since elaborated, Professor Har- 
nack snubbed him, but after a few days invited the young man 
to talk to him further about his discovery, and lo! as he read the 
Revelation under his new guide, “the scales fell from his eyes” 
(p. 126), and he saw clearly what no man living, nor, we venture to 
say, any man ever before, had seen, that the Revelation, the despair 
of commentators and the terror of the feeble-minded, was in its 
present shape a pious fraud ; that like the “Testaments of the Twelve 
Patriarchs”’ it is a Jewish book worked over by a Christian (p. 6). 
Is it not in order now to claim that the two books have equal 
value ? 

But what proof does Mr. Vischer offer? He begins by remarking 
upon the fact that Jewish Apocalypses had undergone Christian redac- 
tion, and so there is nothing remarkable in the supposition that the° 
only specimen in the New Testament has been similarly treated (p. 2). 
He then passes on to speak of some passages in it which show this 
double character (p. 4). To the objection that a Jewish Apocalypse 
was a curious thing to find in the N. T. canon he replies, that the 
popularity of this kind of literature among early Christians is sufficient 
answer (pp. 8 sqq). He then comes to the solution of the problem. 
The first three chapters are plainly Christian, and the following seven 
are too devoid of traces of time, so he begins with Chapters XI. and 
XII., which together present a clear historical picture (p. 13). He 
then points out the decidedly Jewish features of these chapters — the 
allusion to the temple, the two witnesses, the destruction of the holy 
city, the great sign in heaven, etc. ; also the Christian interpolations, 
eg. xi. 8, “which spiritually is called Sodom and Egypt, where also 
their Lord was crucified” ; v. 15, “and of his Christ” ; xii. 11, “and 
they overcame him because of the blood of the Lamb, and because 
of the word of their testimony ; and they loved not their life even 
unto death”; v. 17, “of Jesus.” Having thus shown that “the ex- 
amination of the eleventh and twelfth chapters has made the hypoth- 
esis extraordinarily probable that the basis of the Apocalypse is a 
purely Jewish writing” (p. 33), he proceeds to pick out the Christian 
portions and interpolations (pp. 33-76), and closes his drochure with 
the proof that the remainder is a purely Jewish whole (pp. 76-91), 
complete in itself without the interpolations. 

How he does the two latter things can best be seen in his book. 
We have now fulfilled our intention of briefly outlining the book, and 
giving a specimen of its contents. Professor Harnack. and, we 
understand, Professors Dillmann and Schiirer also, have given in 
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their assent to the theory. Those who wish to read brief discussions 
of it are referred to Mr. Robert B. Drummond’s notice in Zhe Academy 
for Feb. 12, 1887, in which he says that it “may perhaps turn 
out to be the most remarkable discovery in N. T. criticism of any in 
this century” ; and to Rev. W. H. Simcox’s article, ““ The New Theory 
of the Apocalypse” in Zhe Expositor for June, 1887 (pp. 425-443), 
to which my attention was kindly called by Professor H. G. Mitchell. 
The interest the theory has already excited makes its further dis- 
cussion advisable. Professor Volter’s much more improbable theory 
(Die Entstehung der Apokalypse, Tiibingen, 1882 ; 2d ed. 1885), was 
deemed worthy of a learned criticism by no less a person than Pro- 
fessor B. B. Warfield, in the Presbyterian Review for April, 1884 
(pp. 228-265). We would that Professor Warfield. might subject 
Mr. Vischer’s book to a similarly skilful treatment. ‘It is so plausible, 
and removes so many difficulties, that its discussion is much more 
demanded than Volter’s ever was. 

In closing we remark that the prompt and flattering notice of 
Mr. Vischer’s book has stirred up Professor Voltet, whose theory met 
with little or no approbation, as far as we know, to write a pamphlet, 
Die Offenbarung Johannis keine urspriinglich jiidische ‘Apokalypse. 
Eine Streitschrift gegen die Herren Harnack und Vischer; Tubingen, 
1886 (p. 49). Professor Vélter teaches that the Apocalypse is made 
up of strata of different dates; Mr. Vischer that it is a Jewish 
original, prefaced and interfused with Christian matter. The one 
may be called the geologic, the other the chemical theory of the origin 
of the Revelation. For the present we hold to the old-fashioned 
view that John, the Beloved Disciple, wrote the book under divine 
inspiration from beginning to end. 


Notes on the Revised Translation of Certain 
Texts in the New Testament. 


BY PROF. D. R. GOODWIN, D.D., LL.D. 
Matt. xvii. 9 compared with Mark ix. 9. 


THESE texts, it will be seen, are perfectly parallel. Yet, in the 
former, for éx vexpav dvaory, the revisers substitute “risen from the 
dead” for the “risen again from the dead” of. the Authorized Ver- 
sion ; while, in the latter, they substitute “risen again from the dead” 
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for “risen from the dead”; and, in the verse following, they again 
insert “again” with “the rising from the dead.” 


Luke ii. 2. 


Here, instead of “this taxing was first made,” the revisers say: 
“this was the first enrolment made.” They translate as if they 
thought that, in this phrase, “was the first made,” the “was made” 
could be the translation of éyévero; but it is plain the English phrase 
must mean, “ was the first which was made” ; and yet they have not 
printed “ made” as an insertion. In the “was first made” of the 
A. V., “was made” is equivalent to éyévero without any difficulty. 
Neither translation removes the historical difficulty of the passage ; 
nor do I propose now to attempt it. 


Luke xix. 14. 


For “we will not have ” the revisers substitute “ we will not that,” 
as the rendering of od OéAouev. But what is the improvement? Is it 
in giving more clearly the sense of the Greek, or in the better English 
construction? At Acts xvi. 3, for the same Greek construction, the 
revisers have retained the phrase “ would have” of the A. V.; while 
at 1 Cor. x. 1, and at Col. ii. 1, they have even substituted “ would 
not have ”’ for “ would not that.” 


John xii. 4. 


For “ one of his disciples, Judas Iscariot, which should betray him,” 
the revisers, following the order of the Greek, say, “Judas Iscariot, 
one of his-disciples, which should betray him,” thus rendering it 
doubtful to an English ear whether the antecedent of “ which” is 
“Judas” or “disciples,” —a doubt which could not arise in the 
Greek with the same order of words. 


Acts i. 25. 


The revisers give us, “the place in this ministry and apostleship, 
from which,” for “ part of this ministry and apostleship, from which.” 
The Greek is rév rérov (old text xAjpov) ris duaxovias tatrys Kal 
drocroAjs a (old text é£) 7s. Here “ ministry, etc.,” is in the geni- 


tive (not “in,” therefore, but “of” or “ pertaining to”) ; and “ from 


which,” according to the original, should refer, not to “the place” 
but to “this ministry, etc.”; so that the R. V. would be mis- 
understood, for it must grammatically mean “the place which.” 
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This is the effect in English of the article introduced from their new 
text before “place.” Say “his place pertaining to this ministry and 
apostleship from which,” etc., and all is clear. 


Acts ii. 2. 


For “of a rusking mighty wind ” the revisers say “of the rushing 
of a mighty wind,” as the translation of @epomevys avons Biaias. Here 
the A. V. is accurate to a hair’s breadth ;— unless it should say “of 
a mighty wind rushing along.” What is the key to the revisers’ 
“ faithfulness ” ? 

Acts ii. 47. 


For “such as should be saved,” the revisers say (with questionable 
English) “those that were being saved,” —as the translation of rots 
owlopévovs. So also they render at 1 Cor. i. 18 and 2 Cor. ii. 15. 
But compare Luke xiii. 23, where they say “they that be saved,” the 
participle being then construed with a present tense. Compare also 
John xiii. 11, “him that should betray him” for rév wapaddevra, not 
“ him betraying him ” or “him that was betraying him.” 

The truth is of cwfouevo. means “ the saved” or “ the saved ones,” 
or, in good English, when constructed with a past tense, “ those that 
were saved,” or “those that should be saved” ; just as 6 wapadidous 
means “ the betrayer,” or, in verbal form, when similarly constructed, 
“him that betrayed,” or “him that should betray.” And so the 
R. V. renders it at John xiii. 11. Just as much predestination is 
implied in the latter case as in the former. 


Number of Uncial MSS. of the Greek Testament. 
BY PROF. PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., LL.D. 


In the second edition of my Companion to the Greek Testament 
(1885), p. 298, I directed attention to the discovery of two fragments 
of a very old MS. of the Epistles of Paul. They were discovered by 
Dr. Zahn of Erlangen in 1884, in the Egyptian Museum of the Louvre 
in Paris. He assigns them to the IV-VIth century. One reads 
AopBavopevor . . . Sidacxe xot rapaxade, from 1 Tim. vi. 2. The other 
contains a part of 1 Tim. iii. 15, 16: Ov {wvros orvdos | xat eSparwpa 
Tns adn | Beas Kat opodroyoupe | vws peya eorw To Ty. | evoeBeas 
puornp . .-| wedavepw0ne... | xaedd... 

The second fragment adds one more ancient testimony to the 
reatling ds for Oeés in that famous passage. For w evidently stands 
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for 6, and refers to the preceding pvorjpiov. It corresponds to the 
guod of some Latin witnesses. 

See Zahn’s Forschungen zur Geschichte des neutestamentlichen 
Kanons und der altkirchlichen Literatur. Th. Ill. Supplementum 
Clementinum. Erlangen, 1884, pp. 277, 278. 

This discovery has a bearing upon the numbering of uncials. Dr. 
Scrivener’s figures are contradictory, as shown by Abbot in his Motes. 
Dr. Ezra Abbot, in one of his last communications to me (January, 
1884), stated as the result of his careful investigations the number of 
distinct uncial MSS. at present known, as 85 (including the Sunder- 
land MS. W®). With this statement Dr. Gregory agrees in the first 
part of his Prodegomena, p. 337, but adds two small Gospel fragments, 
T° (Mellsize Horneri) and W® (Oxonii Bodl.), which he discovered 
in England, 1883. See Pro/. I., 439, sq. 

Since that time Codex Beratinus (#), containing Matthew and 
Mark, has been discovered by Pierre Batiffol, and published at Rome, 
1885. It is a companion to the Codex Rossanensis, discovered by 
Harnack and von Gebhardt, 1879, at Rossano in Calabria, and pub- 
lished by the latter at Leipzig, 1883. Both date from the sixth or 
seventh century. 

Add to these the two Zahn fragments and we have now (1887) in 
all go distinct uncial MSS. of the Greek Testament. Reckoned by 
classes there are 110, namely, 67 for the Gospels, 16 for the Acts 
and Catholic Epistles, 22 for the Pauline Epistles, 5 for the 
Apocalypse. . 


P.S.—Since the last meeting of the Exegetical Society, Dr. Gregory, 
of Leipzig, has given notice in the New York “Independent” for 
Aug. 12, 1887, that the Abbé Batiffol has discovered in the Vatican 
Library several fragments of a palimpsest MS. which he is disposed 
to assign to the same age (fourth century) as the Sinaitic and Vatican 
MSS. He promises to publish them in about three years. This 
latest discovery swells the number of uncial MSS. to 91. 











